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The National Defense Strategy 

Striking the Right Balance 

By ROBERT M. GATES 




T he defining principle driving 

our strategy is balance. Balance 
is not the same as treating all 
challenges as having equal 
priority. We cannot expect to eliminate 
risk through higher defense budgets — in 
effect, “to do everything, buy everything.” 
Resources are scarce, yet we still must set 
priorities and consider inescapable tradeoffs 
and opportunity costs. 

We currently strive for balance between: 

■ doing everything we can to prevail in 
the conflicts we are in, and being prepared for 
other contingencies that might arise elsewhere, 
or in the future 

■ institutionalizing capabilities such as 
counterinsurgency and stability operations, 



as well as helping partners build capacity, and 
maintaining our traditional edge— above all, 
the technological edge— against the military 
forces of other nation-states 

■ retaining those cultural traits that 
have made the U.S. Armed Forces success- 
ful by inspiring and motivating the people 
within them, and shedding those cultural 
elements that are barriers to doing what 
needs to be done. 

As we have seen in recent years, in so 
many ways, the basic nature of humanity 
and the iron realities of nations have not 
changed, despite the fondest hopes of so 
many for so long, especially after the end 
of the Cold War. What has changed is that 
the international environment today is 
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more complex and unpredictable than it has 
perhaps ever been. 

The Wars We Are In 

As we think about the security chal- 
lenges on the horizon, we must establish 
up front that America’s ability to deal 
with threats for years to come will depend 
importantly on our performance in today’s 
conflicts. To be blunt, to fail— or to be seen 
to fail— in either Iraq or Afghanistan would 
be a disastrous blow to our credibility, both 
among our friends and allies and among our 
potential adversaries. 

In Iraq, the number of U.S. combat units 
in-country will decline over time. The debate 
now is about the pacing of the drawdown as 
there will continue to be some kind of Ameri- 
can advisory and counterterrorism effort in 
Iraq for years to come. 

In Afghanistan, as President Bush 
announced in September 2008, U.S. troop 
levels are rising, with the likelihood of more 
increases in 2009. Given its terrain, poverty, 
neighborhood, and tragic history, the 
country in many ways poses an even more 
complex and difficult long-term challenge 
than Iraq— one that, despite a large inter- 
national effort, will require a significant 
American military and economic commit- 
ment for some time. 

In the past, I have expressed frus- 
tration over the defense bureaucracy’s 
priorities and lack of urgency when it 
comes to current conflicts— that for too 
many in the Pentagon it has been business 
as usual, as opposed to a wartime footing 
and a wartime mentality. When referring 
to “Next-War-itis,” I was not expressing 
opposition to thinking about and preparing 
for the future. It would be irresponsible not 
to do so— and the overwhelming majority 
of people in the Pentagon, Services, and 
defense industry do just that. My point is 
simply that we must not be so preoccupied 
with preparing for future conventional 
and strategic conflicts that we neglect to 
provide, both short and long term, all the 
capabilities necessary to fight and win con- 
flicts such as those we face today. 

Support for conventional moderniza- 
tion programs is deeply embedded in our 
budget, our bureaucracy, the defense industry, 
and Congress. My fundamental concern is 
that there is not commensurate institutional 
support — including in the Pentagon — for the 
capabilities needed to win the wars we are in, 



and of the kinds of missions we are most likely 
to undertake in the future. 

What is dubbed the “war on terror” is, in 
grim reality, a prolonged, worldwide irregular 
campaign — a struggle between the forces of 
violent extremism and of moderation. In the 
long-term effort against terrorist networks 
and other extremists, we know that direct 
military force will continue to have a role. But 
we also understand that over the long term, 
we cannot kill or capture our way to victory. 
Where possible, kinetic operations should be 
subordinate to measures that promote better 
governance, economic programs to spur 
development, and efforts to address the griev- 
ances among the discontented from which 
the terrorists recruit. It will take the patient 
accumulation of quiet successes over a long 
time to discredit and defeat extremist move- 
ments and their ideologies. As the National 
Defense Strategy puts it, success will require 
us to “tap the full strength of America and its 
people” — civilian and military, public sector 
and private. 

We are unlikely to repeat another Iraq 
or Afghanistan any time soon — that is, forced 
regime change followed by nationbuilding 
under fire. But that does not mean that we 
may not face similar challenges in a variety 
of locales. Where possible, our strategy is 
to employ indirect approaches— primarily 
through building the capacity of partner 
governments and their security forces— to 
prevent festering problems from turning into 
crises that require costly and controversial 
American military intervention. In this kind 
of effort, the capabilities of our allies and 
partners may be as important as our own, 
and building their capacity is arguably as 
important if not more so than the fighting we 
do ourselves. 

That these kinds of missions are 
more frequent does not necessarily mean, 
for risk assessment purposes, that they 
automatically should have a higher prior- 
ity for the purposes of military readiness. 
And it is true that many past interventions 
have had significant humanitarian consid- 
erations. However, the recent past vividly 
demonstrated the consequences of failing 
to address adequately the dangers posed 
by insurgencies and failing states. Terror- 
ist networks can find a sanctuary within 
the borders of a weak nation and strength 
within the chaos of social breakdown. A 
nuclear-armed state could collapse into 
chaos and criminality. Let’s be honest with 



ourselves. The most likely catastrophic 
threats to our homeland— for example, 
an American city poisoned or reduced to 
rubble by a terrorist attack— are more likely 
to emanate from failing states than from 
aggressor states. 

The kind of capabilities needed to deal 
with these scenarios cannot be considered 
exotic distractions or temporary diversions. 
We do not have the luxury of opting out 
because they do not conform to preferred 
notions of the American way of war. 

Furthermore, even the largest wars 
will require so-called small wars capabili- 
ties. Ever since General Winfield Scott led 
the Army into Mexico in the 1840s, nearly 
every major deployment of American forces 
has led to subsequently longer military pres- 
ence to maintain stability. General Dwight 
Eisenhower, when tasked with administering 
North Africa in 1942, wrote, “The sooner I 
can get rid of these questions that are outside 
the military in scope, the happier I will 
be! Sometimes, I think I live 10 years each 
week, of which at least nine are absorbed in 
political and economic matters.” And yet, in 
Eisenhower, General George Marshall knew 
he had the “almost perfect model of a modern 
commander: part soldier, part diplomat, part 
administrator.” This model is as important 
and real today as it was 70 years ago. 



over the long term, we cannot 
kill or capture our way to 

victory 



Whether in the midst or aftermath of 
any major conflict, the requirement for the 
U.S. military to maintain security, provide aid 
and comfort, begin reconstruction, and stand 
up local government and public services will 
not go away. Even with a better funded State 
Department and U.S. Agency for 
International Development, future military 
commanders will no more be able to rid 
themselves of these tasks than Eisenhower 
was. To paraphrase what a former United 
Nations Secretary- General said about peace- 
keeping, it is not a soldier’s job, but sometimes 
only a soldier can do it. To truly achieve 
victory as Clausewitz defined it — attaining a 
political objective — the U.S. military’s ability 
to kick down the door must be matched by its 
ability to clean up the mess and even rebuild 
the house afterward. 
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Signs of Progress 

Given these realities, the military has 
made some impressive strides in recent years: 

■ Special operations have received steep 
increases in funding and personnel. 

■ The Air Force has created a new air advi- 
sory program, and recently, General Norton 
Schwartz announced a new career track for 
unmanned aerial operations. 

■ The Navy stood up a new expeditionary 
combat command and brought back its river- 
ine units. 

■ New counterinsurgency and Army oper- 
ations manuals, plus a new maritime strategy, 
have incorporated the lessons of recent years 
into Service doctrine. To the traditional prin- 
ciples of war have been added perseverance, 
restraint, and legitimacy. 

■ Train and equip authorities and pro- 
grams allow us to move more quickly to build 
the security capacity of partner nations. 

■ A variety of initiatives are under way that 
better integrate and coordinate U.S. military 
efforts with civilian agencies as well as engage 
the expertise of the private sector, including 
nongovernmental organizations and academia. 

Retired Marine colonel T.X. Hammes 
has noted that whereas past insurgencies 
consisted of military campaigns supported 
by information operations, they now often 
consist of strategic communications cam- 
paigns supported by military operations. In 
Iraq and Afghanistan, extremists have made 
deft use of the Internet and propaganda to 
misinform and intimidate local populations— 
the swing voters, if you will, in these struggles. 
Many defense leaders— including myself— 
have bemoaned the U.S. Government’s 



limitations in this area. Our troops have made 
some ingenious adaptations, such as in Iraq, 
for example, where they set up the “Voice 
of Ramadi” broadcast to counter what was 
spewing forth from extremist mosques. 

The Quadrennial Defense Review high- 
lighted the importance of strategic commu- 
nications as a vital capability, and good work 
has been done since. However, we cannot 
lapse into using communications as a crutch 



for shortcomings in policy or execution. As 
Admiral Mullen has noted, in the broader 
battle for hearts and minds abroad, we have 
to be as good at listening to others as we are 
at telling them our story. And when it comes 
to perceptions at home, when all is said and 
done, the best way to convince the American 
people that we are winning a war is through 
credible and demonstrable results, as we have 
done in Iraq. 

Don’t Forget the Nation-state 

Even as we hone and institutionalize 
new and unconventional skills, the United 
States still has to contend with the security 
challenges posed by the military forces of 
other countries— from those actively hostile 
to those at strategic crossroads. 

The images of Russian tanks rolling 
into the Republic of Georgia last August 
were a reminder that nation-states and their 
militaries do still matter. Both Russia and 
China have increased their defense spending 
and modernization programs, to include air 
defense and fighter capabilities that in some 
cases approach our own. 

In addition, there is the potentially 
toxic mix of rogue nations, terrorist groups, 
and nuclear, biological, or chemical weapons. 
North Korea has built several bombs, and Iran 
seeks to join the nuclear club. North Korea 
is impoverished and literally starving, while 
Iran sits on a sea of oil. Both have primitive 
ground offensive capabilities and ballistic 
missile programs of increasing range. Both 
have a record of proliferation and ties to 
criminal groups or terrorist networks. 

What all these potential adversaries 
have in common — from terrorist cells to 
rogue nations to rising powers— is that they 



have learned over time that it is not wise to 
confront the United States directly or on con- 
ventional military terms. 

Nonetheless, we cannot take this tra- 
ditional dominance for granted. Many of 
America’s refueling tankers and some fighters 
are now older than the pilots who fly them. As 
a result of the demands of Afghanistan and 
Iraq, ground forces have not been able to stay 
proficient in specialties such as field artillery 



in the Army, and amphibious operations in 
the Marine Corps. We must remedy this situ- 
ation as soon as we can through growing the 
ground forces, and increasing dwell time and 
opportunities for full-spectrum training. 

But in making the risk assessment asso- 
ciated with near-peer competitors, in judging 
where we can make tradeoffs, it is important 
to keep some perspective. It is generally 
agreed, for example, that the Navy has shrunk 
too much since the end of the Cold War — a 
view I share. But it is also true that in terms 
of tonnage, the battle fleet of the Navy, by 
one estimate, is larger than the next 13 navies 
combined — and 11 of those 13 navies are 
allies or partners. No other navy has anything 
comparable to the reach or combat power of a 
single American carrier strike group. 

Russian tanks and artillery may have 
crushed Georgia’s tiny military. But before 
we begin rearming for another Cold War, 
remember that what is driving Russia is a 
desire to exorcise past humiliation and domi- 
nate their near abroad — not an ideologically 
driven campaign to dominate the globe. As 
someone who used to prepare estimates of 
Soviet military strength for several Presidents, 
I can say that the Russian conventional mili- 
tary, though vastly improved since its nadir in 
the late 1990s, remains a shadow of its Soviet 
predecessor. And Russian demographics will 
likely impede its numbers getting much larger. 
Though Russia’s recent air and naval forays 
into this hemisphere have grabbed headlines, 
it is worth noting that in the last 15 years the 
Russian navy has launched just two new major 
warships. Russia does present serious chal- 
lenges, but ones very different from the past. 

All told, this year’s [2008] National 
Defense Strategy concluded that although U.S. 
predominance in conventional warfare is not 
unchallenged, it is sustainable for the medium 
term, given current trends. It is true that the 
United States would be hard pressed to fight a 
major conventional ground war elsewhere on 
short notice, but where on Earth would we do 
that? We have ample, untapped striking power 
in our air and sea forces should the need arise 
to deter or punish aggression— whether on 
the Korean Peninsula, in the Persian Gulf, 
or across the Taiwan Strait. So while we are 
knowingly assuming some additional risk in 
this area, that risk is, I believe, a prudent and 
manageable one. 

Other nations may be unwilling to chal- 
lenge the United States fighter to fighter, ship 
to ship, or tank to tank. But they are develop- 



a variety of initiatives are under way that better integrate 
and coordinate military efforts with civilian agencies 
as well as engage the private sector 
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ing the disruptive means to blunt the impact 
of American power, narrow our military 
options, and deny us freedom of movement 
and action. 

In the case of China, investments in 
cyber and antisatellite warfare, anti-air and 
anti-ship weaponry, submarines, and ballistic 
missiles could threaten America’s primary 
means to project power and help allies in the 
Pacific: our bases, air and sea assets, and the 
networks that support them. This will put a 
premium on America’s ability to strike from 
over the horizon and employ missile defenses; 
and it will require shifts from short-range to 
longer range systems such as the next genera- 
tion bomber. 

And even though the days of hair-trigger 
superpower confrontation are over, as long as 
other nations possess the bomb and the means 
to deliver it, the United States must maintain 
a credible strategic deterrent. Toward this end, 
the Department of Defense and Air Force 
have taken firm steps to return excellence and 
accountability to our nuclear stewardship. 

We also need Congress to fund the Reliable 
Replacement Warhead Program— for safety, 
for security, and for a more reliable deterrent. 

Blurring Boxes and Hybrid War 

As we think about this range of threats, 
it is common to define and divide the so- 
called high end from the low end, the conven- 
tional from the irregular — armored divisions 
on one side and guerrillas toting AK-47s on 
the other. In reality, as Colin Gray has noted, 
the categories of warfare are blurring and 
do not fit into tidy boxes. We can expect to 
see more tools and tactics of destruction— 
from the sophisticated to the simple— being 
employed simultaneously in hybrid and more 
complex forms of warfare. 

Russia’s relatively crude— though 
brutally effective— conventional offensive in 
Georgia was augmented with a sophisticated 
cyber attack and well- coordinated propa- 
ganda campaign. We saw a different version 
during the invasion of Iraq, where Saddam 
Hussein dispatched his swarming paramili- 
tary Fedayeen along with the T-72s of the 
Republican Guard. 

Conversely, militias, insurgent groups, 
other nonstate actors, and Third World mili- 
taries are increasingly acquiring more tech- 
nology, lethality, and sophistication— as illus- 
trated by the losses and propaganda victory 
that Hizballah was able to inflict on Israel 2 
years ago. Hizballah ’s restocked arsenal of 



rockets and missiles now dwarfs the inventory 
of many nation-states. Furthermore, Russian 
and Chinese arms sales are putting advanced 
capabilities— both offensive and defensive— in 
the hands of more countries and groups. 

As defense scholars have noted, these 
hybrid scenarios combine the “lethality of 
state conflict with the fanatical and protracted 
fervor of irregular warfare.” 1 Here, “Microsoft 
coexists with machetes, and stealth is met by 
suicide bombers.” 2 

As we can expect a blended, high-low 
mix of adversaries and types of conflict, so too 
should America seek a better balance in the 
portfolio of capabilities we have— the types 



of units we field, the weapons we buy, and the 
training we do. 

Sensible and Responsive Procurement 

When it comes to procurement, for the 
better part of 5 decades, the trend has gone 
toward lower numbers as technology gains 
made each system more capable. In recent 
years, these platforms have grown ever more 
baroque and costly, are taking longer to 
build, and are being fielded in ever dwindling 
quantities. 

Given that resources are not unlim- 
ited, the dynamic of exchanging numbers 
for capability is perhaps reaching a point 



other nations are developing the disruptive means to blunt the 
impact of American power, narrow our military options, and deny 
us freedom of movement and action 
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of diminishing returns. A given ship or 
aircraft— no matter how capable or well- 
equipped— can only be in one place at one 
time— and, to state the obvious, when one is 
sunk or shot down, there is one fewer of them. 

In addition, the prevailing view for 
decades was that weapons and units designed 
for the so-called high end could also be used 
for the low. And it has worked to some extent: 
strategic bombers designed to obliterate 
cities have been used as close air support for 
riflemen on horseback. M-l tanks designed 
to plug the Fulda Gap routed insurgents in 
Fallujah and Najaf. Billion- dollar ships are 
employed to track pirates and deliver humani- 
tarian aid. And the Army is spinning out 
parts of the Future Combat Systems— as they 
move from drawing board to reality— so they 
can be available and usable for our troops in 
Afghanistan and Iraq. 

The need for the state-of-the-art sys- 
tems— particularly longer range capabilities— 
will never go away, as we strive to offset the 
countermeasures being developed by other 
nations. But at a certain point, given the types 
of situations that we are likely to face— and 
given, for example, the struggles to field up- 
armored Humvees, Mine Resistant Ambush 
Protected (MRAP) vehicles, and intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) in 
Iraq— it begs the question of whether special- 
ized, often relatively low- tech equipment for 
stability and counterinsurgency missions is 
also needed. 

And how do we institutionalize procure- 
ment of such capabilities— and the ability to 
get them fielded quickly? Why did we have to 
go outside the normal bureaucratic process to 
develop counter-improvised explosive device 
technologies, to build MRAPs, and to quickly 
expand our ISR capability? In short, why did 
we have to bypass existing institutions and 
procedures to get the capabilities we need to 
protect our troops and pursue the wars we 
are in? 

Our conventional modernization pro- 
grams seek a 99-percent solution in years. Sta- 
bility and counterinsurgency missions — the 
wars we are in — require 75 -percent solutions 
in months. The challenge is whether in our 
bureaucracy and in our minds these two dif- 
ferent paradigms can be made to coexist. 

At the Air War College earlier this year, 

I asked whether it made sense in situations 
where we have total air dominance to employ 
lower cost, lower tech aircraft that can be 
employed in large quantities and used by our 



partners. This is already happening in the 
field with Task Force ODIN in Iraq, where 
advanced sensors were mated with turboprop 
aircraft to produce a massive increase in the 
amount of surveillance and reconnaissance 
coverage. The issue then becomes how we 
build this kind of innovative thinking and 



flexibility into our rigid procurement pro- 
cesses here at home. The key is to make sure 
that the strategy and risk assessment drive 
the procurement, rather than the other way 
around. 

A Full-spectrum Force 

I believe we must do this. The two 
models can— and do— coexist. Being able 
to fight and adapt to a diverse range of 
conflicts— sometimes all at once— lands 
squarely in the long history and finest tradi- 
tions of the American practice of arms. In the 
Revolutionary War, tight formations drilled 
by Baron von Steuben fought Redcoats in the 
north, while guerrillas led by Francis Marion 
harassed them in the south. During the 1920s 
and 1930s, the Marine Corps conducted what 
we would now call stability operations in the 
Caribbean, wrote the Small Wars Manual , 
and at the same time developed the amphibi- 
ous landing techniques that would help liber- 
ate Europe and the Pacific in the following 
decade. 

And then consider General “Black Jack” 
Pershing, behind whose desk I sit. Before 
commanding the American Expeditionary 
Force in Europe, Pershing led a platoon of 
Sioux Indian scouts, rode with Buffalo Sol- 
diers up San Juan Hill, won the respect of the 
Moros in the Philippines, and chased Pancho 
Villa in Mexico. 

In Iraq, we have seen how an army that 
was basically a smaller version of the Cold 
War force can become an effective instru- 
ment of counterinsurgency over time. But 
that came at a frightful human, financial, and 
political cost. For every heroic and resourceful 
innovation by troops and commanders on the 
battlefield, there was some institutional short- 
coming at the Pentagon they had to overcome. 
The task facing military officers today is to 
support the institutional changes necessary so 



future colonels, captains, and sergeants will 
not have to be quite so heroic or resourceful. 

One of the enduring issues our military 
struggles with is whether personnel and 
promotions systems designed to reward 
command of American troops will be able to 
reflect the importance of advising, training, 



and equipping foreign troops — which is still 
not considered a career- enhancing path for 
our best and brightest officers. Or whether 
formations and units organized, trained, and 
equipped to destroy enemies can be adapted 
well enough, and fast enough, to dissuade or 
coopt them — or, more significantly, to build 
the capacity of local security forces to do the 
dissuading and destroying. 

Institutional Culture and Incentives 

I have spent much of the last year 
making the argument in favor of institutional- 
izing counterinsurgency skills and our ability 
to conduct stability and support operations. 
This begs a fair question: If balance between 
high- and low-end capabilities is so impor- 
tant, and we cannot lose our conventional 
edge, why spend so much time talking about 
irregular or asymmetric warfare? The reality 
is that conventional and strategic force mod- 
ernization programs are strongly supported in 
the Services, in Congress, and by the defense 
industry. For reasons laid out today, I also 
support them. For example, this year’s base 
budget for fiscal year 2009 contains more than 
$180 billion in procurement, research, and 
development, the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of which is for conventional systems. 

However, apart from the Special Forces 
community and some dissident colonels, 
for decades there has been no strong, deeply 
rooted constituency inside the Pentagon or 
elsewhere for institutionalizing our capabili- 
ties to wage asymmetric or irregular con- 
flict— and to quickly meet the ever- changing 
needs of our forces engaged in these conflicts. 

Think of where our forces have been 
sent and have been engaged over the last 
40 -plus years: Vietnam, Lebanon, Grenada, 
Panama, Somalia, Haiti, Bosnia, Kosovo, 
Afghanistan, Iraq, the Horn of Africa, and 
more. In fact, the first Gulf War stands alone 



given the situations we are likely to face, it begs the question 
of whether specialized, often relatively low-tech equipment for 
stability and counterinsurgency missions is also needed 
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in over two generations of constant military 
engagement as a more or less traditional con- 
ventional conflict from beginning to end. As 
then-Marine Commandant Charles Krulak 
predicted just over 10 years ago, instead of 
the beloved “son of Desert Storm” Western 
militaries are confronted with the unwanted 
“stepchild of Chechnya.” 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
conventional modernization programs will 
continue to have— and deserve— strong 
institutional and congressional support. I just 
want to make sure the capabilities we need for 
the complex conflicts we are actually in and 
are most likely to face in the foreseeable future 
also have strong institutional support and are 
sustained in the long term. And I want to see 
an institution that can make and implement 
decisions quickly in support of those on the 
battlefield. 

In the end, the military capabilities we 
need cannot be separated from the cultural 
traits and reward structure of the institu- 
tions we have: the signals sent by what gets 
funded, who gets promoted, what is taught in 
the academies and staff colleges, and how we 
train. 

Thirty-six years ago, my old Central 
Intelligence Agency colleague Bob Komer, 
who led the pacification campaign in 
Vietnam, published his classic study of orga- 
nizational behavior entitled Bureaucracy Does 
Its Thing. Looking at the performance of the 
U.S. national security apparatus during that 
conflict — military and civilian — he identified 
a number of tendencies that prevented institu- 
tions from adapting long after problems had 
been identified and solutions were proposed: 

■ the reluctance to change preferred ways 
of functioning, and when faced with lack of 
results, to do more of the same 

■ trying to run a war with a peacetime 
management structure and practices 

■ belief that the current set of problems 
was either an aberration or would soon be over 

■ where because a certain problem — in 
that case counterinsurgency— did not fit the 
inherited structure and preferences of organi- 
zations, it simultaneously became everybody’s 
business and no one’s business. 

I cite that study not to relitigate that war, 
or to suggest that the institutional military has 
not made enormous strides in recent years. 

It is instead a cautionary reminder that these 
tendencies are always present in any large, 



hierarchical organization, and we must con- 
sistently strive to overcome them. 

Humility and Limits 

From these personal lessons that I have 
learned from 42 years of service in this arena, 

I hope that national security professionals 
take away two things: a sense of humility and 
an appreciation of limits. 

First, limits about what the United 
States— still the strongest and greatest nation 
on Earth— can do. The power of our mili- 
tary’s global reach has been an indispensable 
contributor to world peace and must remain 
so. But not every outrage, every act of aggres- 
sion, or every crisis can or should elicit an 
American military response, and we should 
acknowledge such. 

Be modest about what military force 
can accomplish, and what technology can 
accomplish. The advances in precision, sensor, 
information, and satellite technology have 
led to extraordinary gains in what the U.S. 
military can do: 

■ the Taliban is dispatched within 3 
months 

■ Saddam’s regime is toppled in 3 weeks 

■ a button is pushed in Nevada, and 
seconds later a pickup truck explodes in Mosul 

■ a bomb destroys the targeted house on 
the right, but leaves intact the one on the left. 

But also never neglect the psychologi- 
cal, cultural, political, and human dimen- 



sions of warfare, which is inevitably tragic, 
inefficient, and uncertain. Be skeptical of 
systems analysis, computer models, game 
theories, or doctrines that suggest otherwise. 
Look askance at idealized, triumphalist, or 
ethnocentric notions of future conflict that 
aspire to upend the immutable principles of 
war, scenarios where the enemy is killed but 
our troops and innocent civilians are spared, 
where adversaries can be cowed, shocked, or 
awed into submission instead of being tracked 
down, hilltop by hilltop, house by house, and 
block by bloody block. As General William 
Sherman said, “Every attempt to make war 
easy and safe will result in humiliation and 
disaster.” Or, as General Joseph “Vinegar Joe” 
Stilwell said, “No matter how a war starts, it 
ends in mud. It has to be slugged out— there 
are no trick solutions or cheap shortcuts.” 

In conclusion, for the reasons outlined 
in this presentation, I believe our National 
Defense Strategy provides a balanced and 
realistic approach to protecting America’s 
freedom, prosperity, and security in the years 
ahead. JFQ 



NOTES 

1 Frank G. Hoffman, Conflict in the 21 st 
Century: The Rise of Hybrid Wars (Arlington, VA: 
Potomac Institute for Policy Studies, December 
2007), 28. 

2 Michael Evans, “From Kadesh to Kandahar: 
Military Theory and the Future of War,” Naval War 
College Review 56, no. 3 (Summer 2003), 132-150. 



Soldiers fire mortar at Taliban insurgents near Firebase Martello, Afghanistan 
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From the Chairman 

What I Have Learned about the Army 



O ur Army is the center of gravity 
for the U.S. military— and this 
center includes the Guard and 
Reserves. It is the best and 
most combat-hardened Army that the Nation 
has ever known— indeed, the world has ever 
known. And we must do all we can to make 
sure it stays that way. 

Let me take you through some of the 
things I have learned about our Army, which 
we all serve. Some of these things might 
surprise you, most probably will not, but I 
thought you might be interested in how this 
Sailor has come to see it. 

The first thing I learned about the 
Army is hooah. 

There are 1,000 or 10,000 or 100,000 
different ways to say hooah. But I learned 
that it is more than just a battle cry; it is a way 
of life. It says that you will never quit, never 
surrender, never leave your buddy. It says 
that you are proud of the hardships you have 
endured because there is deep meaning in 
every one of them. 



Go stand atop one of those hills in the 
Korengal Valley in Afghanistan, where I was 
last February and July, with paratroopers 
assigned to the 173 d Airborne Brigade Combat 
Team. Look around at the utter desolation of 
the place and the spartan conditions that these 
young people are living in. You cannot help 
but come back a little thick in the throat. 

I awarded a Silver Star to a young officer 
there, Captain Greg Ambrosia, who placed 
himself in the line of fire to direct his men to 
safety. I pinned on some Bronze Stars, Com- 
mendation Medals, and Purple Hearts as well. 
These troops had been out there 14 months 
and seen a lot of tough fighting. They lost a lot 
of good Soldiers. We often forget the impact 
of war on those who were alongside our fallen. 
That loss impacts them for the rest of their lives. 

When those Soldiers yelled “Hooah!” 
after the ceremony, I understood that it was 
not because they were proud of their new 
medals; it was because they were proud of 
the difference they knew they were making 
together, as a team— as an Army. 



The second thing I have learned is that 
our Army has become a world-class counter- 
insurgency force in an extraordinarily short 
time. In Iraq, I walked down the streets of 
Sadr City, and visited an outpost in Mosul. 
These were places where, just a few weeks 
before, we could not have visited at all. A1 
Qaeda is clearly on the run in Iraq, and 
the surge and Anbar Awakening and even 
Muqtada al Sadr’s ceasefire all helped to make 
that happen. But what really turned it around 
was the counterinsurgency tactics that our 
troops embraced and perfected. 

Think about it: As late as the winter of 
2007, when President Bush announced the 
surge, attacks were averaging nearly 180 a day, 
the highest level since major combat operations 
ended. A new national intelligence estimate 
predicted that Iraqi leaders would be hard 
pressed to reconcile over the next year and a 
half. But look where we are now. Our commit- 
ment to counterinsurgency warfare worked. 
That meant sharing risk with the Iraqis, which 
in turn meant a whole lot of courage on the 
part of our Soldiers. Yet they prevailed because 
they learned, adapted, and most of all believed. 

Third, I learned that it is irresponsible 
to neglect the continual improvement of our 
conventional capabilities. I was struck during 
one of my first visits as Chairman to an Army 
base — Fort Sill — by how few young artillery 
officers had earned their basic qualifications 
because they had so often deployed outside 
their skill set. Now, as the Chief of Naval 
Operations who deployed upwards of 12,000 
Sailors to work on the ground in the U.S. 
Central Command theater, I understand the 
benefit for people to develop themselves. 

We need more balance in the way we 
think, train, and resource ourselves. Very real 
threats still exist from regional powers who 
possess robust conventional and, in some 
cases, nuclear capabilities. We must restore 
some of the more conventional and expedi- 
tionary expertise that we will require in the 
uncertain years ahead. 



DOD (Chad J. McNeeley) 
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It is difficult to modernize while fight- 
ing a war. But there is also an argument that 
a combat footing generates the energy and 
sense of urgency that allow us to meet the 
pace of change. The essential truth is that we 
are at war— and it is a war that is moving at 
lightning speed. 

And that brings me to my fourth 
observation: our peacetime processes are not 
adapted to a wartime reality. We simply have 
not kept pace with the demands that this war 
requires of our wounded, fallen, and their 
families. Some wounded Ser vicemembers are 
waiting too long to receive disability ratings 
and transition out of the military, leaving 
them and their families in limbo. Indeed, Ser- 
vicemembers tell me that their most precious 
resource is time. They want their lives back. 
They want to move on. 

I know that we have launched a pilot 
program with the Department of Veterans 
Affairs designed to streamline the transition 
process, but we are still not moving quickly 
enough. And I hope that we are able to 
expand it as rapidly as possible. 

Recent studies suggest that as many 
as 20 percent of today’s troops may suffer 
from post-traumatic stress (PTS) brought 
on by combat in Iraq and Afghanistan. 



Many are understandably wary of the 
stigma attached to mental health issues— 
a problem we can alleviate by making 
everyone undergo screening, so no one 
has to raise his or her hand. I recently had 
the chance to visit the VA hospital in Palo 
Alto, California, and talked with about 30 
mostly Active duty PTS patients from every 
Service. It bothered me to see what they 
had to go through just to get help— essen- 
tially bottoming out, like they were in an 
alcohol or a drug rehabilitation program. 

The families of the fallen and the 
wounded never lost the American dream. 
They still want to work; they want to send 
their kids to school; they want to get an edu- 
cation; they want to own a piece of the rock. 
Indeed, they have earned it. And it is up to us 
to ensure that they get the chance. 

Finally, I have learned that the Army, 
above all, is a learning organization. From 
rapid development and adaptation of doc- 
trine, to command organization, to move- 
ment of brigade combat teams and modular 
headquarters, to the way people are pro- 
moted, the Army is constantly changing and 
adapting to meet the challenges of the day. 

We are seeing people succeed, grow, and lead. 
We are seeing people unafraid to challenge 



assumptions or old ways. Our midgrade non- 
commissioned officers and young captains 
love what they do. They have led in combat. 
They are remarkably resilient, and they do us 
all proud. Junior officers and enlisted men 
and women need to know that it is right to 
question the direction of their Service and 
seniors. In fact, they should be rewarded for 
it. That sort of feedback is healthy, and it 
foments the kind of change we need. 

As General George Marshall once 
quipped, “Soldiers are intelligent. Give them 
the bare tree; let them supply the leaves.” I 
have certainly seen the forest for the trees 
here, and have learned a lot about the Army. 

Most importantly, I have learned from 
the Army. 

MICHAEL G. MULLEN 
Admiral, U.S. Navy 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 





Success of counterinsurgency tactics permits ADM Mullen to walk through Sadr City, 
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LETTER 



To the Editor — General James Mattis, 

USMC, commander of U.S. Joint Forces 
Command, recently proclaimed effects- 
based operations (EBO) unsuitable as a 
planning philosophy for warfare. His memo- 
randum and article in Joint Force Quarterly 
(Issue 51, 4 th Quarter 2008) have caused a 
bit of a stir among Airmen, who identify 
more closely with the notion of EBO than he 
does. And well they should because, at heart, 
this disagreement highlights a difference 
in vision that is fundamental to American 
security and power projection. 

General Mattis thinks like an infantry- 
man. For the infantry, the basis of military 
power is taking and holding ground. If one 
wishes to dismantle the government of a 
nation, the formula is simple: invade the 
country, occupy it, enforce the changes that 
seem appropriate by controlling the distri- 
bution of resources, and leave 

when Well, were better at invading, 

occupying, and controlling than we are 
leaving. At least Germany, Japan, and South 
Korea seem to suggest as much. Targeting , 
in the strict sense of the word, is foreign to 
the infantryman. While his combined-arms 
compatriots in the artillery have a notion of 
the word, the infantryman worries primarily 
about taking ground and killing or captur- 
ing enemy soldiers. The artillery branch in 
support of the infantry concerns itself pri- 
marily with targets that stand in the way of 
taking ground. While the range of artillery 
has increased over the past 200 years, the 
big guns seldom fire farther than a man can 
walk in a day— hence the tactical symbiosis 
of artillery and infantry and their aversion 
for targeting at the operational and strategic 
levels of war. Adaptive Planning makes more 
sense than targeting in this business. As 
Napoleon put it succinctly, “First I engage, 
then I wait and see.” The aphorism “A plan 
seldom survives the first encounter with the 
enemy” supports the notion of adaptation as 
the touchstone of the infantryman. 

Similarly, targeting is the touchstone 
of the Airman. As Philip Meilinger once 
put it, “Airpower is targeting, and targeting 
is intelligence.” While the logical syllogism 
“Airpower then is intelligence” may be 
seductive, it is not true. Nor is Meilinger 



completely correct. Suffice to say, however, 
that targeting and intelligence are more 
important to Airmen than infantrymen, 
who can usually gather their own intel- 
ligence on the spot. Airmen, on the other 
hand, need an almost exact sense of targets 
before they take off— nay, before they arm 
and fuel their craft. This sense of targets 
begs the question of effects. 

Thus, most theories of airpower are 
effects-based. Giulio Douhet, Billy Mitch- 
ell, Hugh Trenchard, and the Air Corps 
Tactical School (ACTS) bunch all argued 
both implicitly and explicitly for effects. 
Douhet aimed to intimidate the enemy 
population through punishment attacks 
using gas to extort a favorable conclusion 
from the opposing government. ACTS 
espoused high-altitude precision bombard- 
ment of industrial capability to paralyze a 
nation’s warmaking capacity. No wonder 
many of the old heads at Air University 
such as David Mets reacted to effects-based 
operations as little more than “old wine in 
new skins.” 

But to understand the real founda- 
tion of effects-based theory, and almost all 
airpower theory for that matter, one needs 
to visit the ossuary at Verdun or the World 
War I battlefields on the Somme and Izonso 
Rivers in France and Italy, respectively. The 
cradle of airpower and effects-based opera- 
tions lies in these grinding battles of attri- 
tion, where infantry contested the ground 
and artillery did most of the killing. The 
flower of European manhood, as well as 
what F. Scott Fitzgerald called “tremendous 
sureties and the exact relations that existed 
among the classes,” perished in these 
battles. Douhet, his theoretical progeny 
in ACTS, and more modern proponents 
of effects-based air operations were all 
looking for a different way. The Americans 
interpreted airpower in the context of labor- 
saving machinery, so vital to the expansive 
frontiers of the new nation. “Send a bullet, 
not a man” translated easily to “send a 
bomber, not a bullet” for those prone to 
view military aviation as a labor-saving 
and lifesaving approach to warfare. From 
its beginning, this sense of “economy” was 
present in airpower theory. 



If nothing else, effects-based opera- 
tions argue for economy of force as an 
alternative to attrition in formulating strat- 
egy and prosecuting war. Attrition and its 
older cousin annihilation are the defaults 
in strategic thinking. In fact, some have 
argued that attrition is the substitute for 
strategy, but these thoughts were lost on the 
likes of Erich von Falkenhayn, the architect 
of Verdun, and William Westmoreland, the 
broker of body counts in Vietnam. Even the 
brilliant Harvard professor Stephen Peter 
Rosen, in Winning the Next War , erred in 
praising a change in the Allies’ “strategic 
measures of merit” on the Western Front 
of World War I from taking land to killing 
Germans. Most practiced in the business 
of strategy might recognize attrition as a 
measure, but not one with merit, and hardly 
one with strategic merit. 

Enter effects-based operations, a 
theoretical amalgam with enough flanks 
to render it well nigh indefensible. The 
chief EBO proponent in recent literature is 
David Deptula, a “ward” of the Checkmate 
strategy cell in the Pentagon run by John 
Warden and the Black Hole planning cell 
for Operation Desert Storm , as well as the 
joint air operations director for Operation 
Enduring Freedom. Deptula published 
“Firing for Effect” in 1995 and “Effects 
Based Operations” in 2001. Both articles 
claimed in their titles to document a 
“Change in the Nature of Warfare.” Both 
conflated three or four distinct theories. 
The first is the indirect approach espoused 
by Sir Basil H. Liddell Hart in 1929 in 
a book titled simply Strategy. Liddell 
Hart was shocked by the carnage on the 
Western Front and sought to interpret 
all of military history in terms of direct 
or indirect approaches to strategic and 
operational objectives. The dichotomy, as 
most socially constructed choices between 
black and white or zero and one, is false. 
The phenomenon of military operations 
is spectral. It does have extremes, one 
represented by annihilation and the other 
by what we will term the “silver bullet.” 

But most military operations lie in the 
gray area between these two boundary 
conditions. 
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And John Frederick Charles Fuller, in 
his 1926 The Foundations of the Science of 
War , would instruct Soldiers, Sailors, and 
Marines how to operate between the poles. 
Fuller elevated one principle of war to the 
status of law, and that was economy of force. 
He claimed a cost, immediate and lasting, 
for every expenditure of blood, sweat, and 
treasure in war, and he urged military plan- 
ners and practitioners to consider efficien- 
cies to be every bit as important as results 
in their grim work. Here Fuller and Liddell 
Hart can be viewed as complementary 
because the indirect approach is often more 
efficient in the application of means. 

Here was John Warden’s inspiration. 

In considering the Cold War problem 
of stopping Soviet tanks in Germany’s 
Fulda Gap, he focused on their dramatic 
fuel requirements and realized that tanks 
without fuel would soon cease to be a 
threat. He further realized that he needed 
to destroy neither the tanks nor their fuel, 
only the means of fueling the tanks. Hence, 
the sump pumps that conveyed fuel from 
storage containers to thirsty tanks led to his 
epiphany on effects-based operations and 
inspired him to write The Air Campaign. 

But Warden did not stop there. He 
went on to formulate a systems-engineering 
approach to air warfare by characterizing 
the enemy, any enemy, as a “fractalized” 
system of systems. Each fractal was com- 
posed of five “rings”: leadership, organic 
essentials, infrastructure, population, and 
military forces. Warden advocated paralyz- 
ing the enemy system through simultaneous 
or “parallel” attack of systemically critical 
targets in all five rings. While the ultimate 
target was enemy leadership, it was not to 
be destroyed or influenced by decapita- 
tion, but rather by systemic paralysis. And 
stealthy airplanes dropping precision- 
guided munitions were the perfect means to 
this end. Here Warden and his theoretical 
protege Deptula joined Douhet in seeking 
the essence of airpower and effects-based 
operations: the connection between physi- 
cal means and psychological ends in the 
influence of enemy leadership. Douhet 
assumed that pressed hard and punished 
enough, a bombed population would pres- 
sure its government to meet the air aggres- 
sor’s demands. Warden and Deptula went 
at it through systemic paralysis, but the 
implied assumption was still present — that 
ultimately a government would yield to a 



condition of hopelessness and fear induced 
by air attack. 

Critics, Mattis among them, argue that 
Warden assumed a closed system and that 
governments and the societies they lead are 
more aptly characterized as open and adap- 
tive systems — and much less susceptible to 
shock and paralysis than the airpower theo- 
rists are willing to admit. As J.C. Wylie put 
it in Military Strategy , “The ultimate arbiter 
of force is a man with a gun.” Unless the 
man with a gun goes to Verdun. Then what 
does he become? 

Robert Pape, once of the School of 
Advanced Airpower Studies and cur- 
rently at the University of Chicago, threw 
a slightly different twist into the theory of 
coercive airpower. He claimed that when 
military forces are denied the means to fight 
through destruction of their weapons and 
systems, they usually carry on in predict- 
able fashion and either surrender or flee. 
Pape used this simple fact to underwrite 
Bombing to Win and concluded that fielded 
forces were indeed the most lucrative 
target for air attack. In Mattis’ parlance, 
fielded forces come much closer to a “closed 
system” than do an enemy’s population 
and government— or society in general. In 
a sense, General Mattis is picking at the 
perpetual scab of airpower— or what Peter 
Faber called its “Holy Grail,” this connec- 
tion of physical means to psychological 
ends. While first-, second-, and even third- 
order physical effects are within reach of 
predictive analysis, even first-order psycho- 
logical effects remain elusive at best. 

Yet in all of this theoretical mish- 
mash, there appears a compromise that 
makes strange bedfellows of Pape, Deptula, 
Warden, and even Mattis. That is the appli- 
cation of effects-based air operations to the 
enemy’s fielded forces. Herein lies a formula 
for joint warfare. Surface forces cause the 
enemy to concentrate and move, increas- 
ing his vulnerability to air operations. Air 
forces cause the enemy to consider the price 
of movement, while surface forces pose 
the continual threat of invasion, occupa- 
tion, and regime change. These threats are 
strategically more important than their 
execution. Once exercised, surface forces 
display limited potential for escalation in 
stakes. They can only do a limited number 
of things once committed: take ground, 
hold it, and attempt to secure the enemy 
population. Once engaged in that task, 



surface forces hold limited potential to do 
the same thing somewhere else. And that 
is when people typically start misbehav- 
ing. Air forces, and to a similar degree sea 
forces, are much more elastic and retain 
more potential for redeployment. Hence, 
we should seek to influence our adversaries 
through airpower and seapower first and 
husband our ground forces because of their 
great potential as a coercive element before 
deployment. In use of air and sea forces, 
effects-based operations appears to be a 
reasonable philosophy, perhaps applied best 
to the enemy’s military. When attacking the 
enemy’s fielded forces with an effects-based 
philosophy, we might expect a smaller mess, 
less press, and perhaps even a modicum of 
success. 

EBO is an incomplete theory neither 
clearly articulated nor well defined. It was 
more a reaction to “attritional” thinking 
than anything else. Sometimes it is useful to 
view EBO as a “spectral” phenomenon. At 
one end of the spectrum is the silver bullet: 
Saddam Hussein is killed in a precision 
attack on the first night of Iraqi Freedom , or 
Hitler dies in 1939. At the other end of the 
spectrum is annihilation: we kill everyone 
in the enemy country with nuclear weapons. 
Attrition of enemy forces lies between these 
two extremes and is usually the default 
when one fails to produce a better strategy 
for getting the enemy to yield. It seems 
commonsensical that we would attempt to 
achieve effects that exhibit the one principle 
of war that J.F.C. Fuller elevated to the 
status of law — and that was economy of 
force — by using our labor-saving air and sea 
forces as precisely and wisely as possible to 
preserve the great potential that inheres in 
our uncommitted ground forces. 

So let’s not throw out the baby with 
the bathwater and return to attritional 
models of thinking. To do so would obviate 
the positive aspects of EBO. And there cer- 
tainly are many. 

—Stephen D. Chiabotti 

School of Advanced Air and Space 

Studies 
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We've converted from a conventional 
force to focus on counterinsurgency. That 
said, I think we've got to broaden our 
training and readiness with respect to 
full spectrum conflicts, put in balance the 
counterinsurgency requirement, which 
is very much in evidence in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, and preserve the capability 
to prosecute a conventional war. 

— Admiral Michael G. Mullen 
September 23, 2008 

If you think about what landpower is in 
the 21 st century, you realize it's the ability 
to generate decisive results on land. And 
who does that? It's not just the Army, it's 
the Marine Corps, it's Special Forces, it's 
our allied forces, it's indigenous forces, 
and also, it's all the interagency forces. 
And all those elements have to come 
together to generate the decisive results 
we are seeking. 

—General George W. Casey, Jr. 

October 21 , 2008 



O ur Forums long-planned focus 
on land warfare coincides 
with a number of contextual 
developments that influenced 
and altered its content. In August 2008, Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert Gates released the 
National Defense Strategy, which is a deriva- 
tive of the 2006 National Security Strategy 
and Quadrennial Defense Review, incor- 
porating lessons from irregular warfare in 
Afghanistan, Iraq, and elsewhere in the war 
on terror. As Secretary Gates has written in 
this issues first installment, his strategy for 
supporting the President’s national security 
objectives includes the goal of mastering 
irregular warfare to a degree of prowess that 
compares with U.S. military competence 
in large-scale conventional conflicts. It is 
well known that Army Field Manual 3-24/ 
Marine Corps Warfighting Publication 
3-33.5, Counterinsurgency , has played an 
important role in the success of operations 
in Iraq, but perhaps more interesting is the 
fact that this manual and the success of U.S. 
land forces in extrapolating from it have 
also informed subsequent strategic planning 
guidance. 

Admiral Michael Mullen is crafting 
a National Military Strategy (NMS) that is 
guided by the preceding National Defense 
Strategy (NDS) and tempered by the reality 
of a worldwide financial crisis that emerged 
shortly after the NDS release. The NMS 
delineates how the Armed Forces shall strike 
a better balance between a force structure 
optimized for low frequency, large-scale 
conventional military operations and one 
optimized for higher frequency irregular 
warfare. The critical expectation is that 
nonmilitary Federal agencies shall improve 
their expeditionary capabilities and bring 
their unique core competencies to bear 
on national security challenges, thereby 
improving the legitimacy and effectiveness 
of U.S. power. Yet the devil is always in 
the details, as H.R. McMaster has noted: 




U.S. Navy (Daniel A. Barker) 



“War’s conduct and outcome depend in large 
measure on subjective factors such as the 
will of the people, the wisdom of political 
objectives, and consistency between those 
objectives and military strategy.” In the 
face of dwindling resources and long-term 
demand, our Forum explores the train- 
ing, equipping, and future employment of 
land forces in support of the 2008 National 
Defense Strategy. 

The Forum begins with the Chief 
of Staff of the U.S. Army, General George 
Casey, whose recent experience as com- 
mander, Multi-National Force-Iraq, and 
current Title X responsibilities for recruit- 
ing, training, and equipping the U.S. Army 
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make him an ideal candidate to outline 
todays challenges and the future of U.S. 
land forces. We began our interview with 
force generation and personnel management 
issues against the backdrop of protracted 
conflict, changing public attitudes, and 
demographics. General Casey walked JFQ 
through current operational strategies, then 
future combat systems, and finally his vision 
for the Army 20 years from now. General 
Casey believes that future land forces must 
be versatile, expeditionary, agile, lethal, 
sustainable, and interoperable. He concludes 
with his assessment of progress in the 
ongoing effort to improve jointness in the 
U.S. military. 

The second and third Forum entries 
were invited to catalyze thought regarding 
the proper balance of training and equip- 
ment between low- and high-intensity con- 
flict. To achieve this objective, we introduce 
two accomplished Army officers well known 
to land warfare professionals who debate 
this and other compelling limited war issues 
on military- oriented Web sites such as the 
Small Wars Journal. Honest military profes- 
sionals can examine historic and contempo- 
rary facts and nevertheless arrive at opposite 
conclusions, as Colonels John Nagl and Gian 
Gentile demonstrate in this informative 
point-counterpoint. 

In the opening salvo, Dr. Nagl notes 
that many U.S. defense analysts are voicing 
concerns over an emerging atrophy of 
conventional warfighting skills among U.S. 
land forces. He argues that anticipating 
future conflicts is important, but it is much 
more important to organize for and win 
the conflicts in which the United States 
is presently engaged in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan. He surveys the legacy of lessons 
inferred from the Vietnam conflict and the 
complementary effect of the Cold War on 
doctrine development. Operation Desert 
Storm seemed to validate the U.S. bias 
toward conventional state-on-state warfare, 
and the Army consequently neglected to 
adapt to a changing global context that was 
evident in places such as Somalia, Haiti, 
and the Balkans. Dr. Nagl argues that the 
Army has not taken today’s wars seri- 
ously enough and is too slow to recognize 
evident trends that should be shaping the 
forces that the United States will need 
tomorrow. The continuing inclination of 
defense institutions to devalue irregular 
warfare is irresponsible. 



Colonel Gentiles counterpoint begins 
with a startling assertion that land force 
officers have not seriously debated the 
content and implications of recent field 
manuals addressing conventional military 
operations, counterinsurgency, or stability 
and support operations. He fears that the 
Army is placing primacy on nationbuild- 
ing over armed combat and that this trend 
exposes the United States to strategic peril. 
He doubts the capability of the military to 
reshape foreign cultures and governmental 
institutions, asserting that the Army should 
engage in such endeavors only for brief 
periods. In the face of limited resources, the 
training and organization of forces should 
focus on the core competency that is not 
resident anywhere else: fighting. The Army’s 
emphasis on insurgency and foreign popula- 
tions as the default center of gravity has 
become dogmatic and subtly shapes Ameri- 
can foreign policy by improving military 
readiness for foreign interventions in pursuit 
of global stability. The current intellectual 
climate in the Army appears to emphasize 
short-term expedience, rather than longer 
term strategic goals. 

In our fourth installment, Lieutenant 
Colonel Frank Hoffman hypothesizes that 
new environmental conditions are changing 
both the frequency and character of conflict. 
The character changes that he outlines boil 
down to the blending of war forms, resulting 
in increased lethality and aimed at per- 
ceived U.S. vulnerabilities. This construct, 
described as hybrid warfare, is distinguished 
by the simultaneous application of various 
forms of conflict, including criminal activ- 
ity and terror. The author notes that hybrid 
wars are not new, but different and more 
complicated than compound wars, which 
describe operationally separate forces under 
unified direction. This article features a 
hybrid warfare case study exploring Hizbal- 
lah’s operations in the second Lebanon war 
of 2006. Hoffman warns that a bifurcated 
focus on war forms, as presented by Nagl 
and Gentile, tends to overlook the most 
likely and dangerous of combinations: 
hybrid war. 

The fifth essay is a denunciation of 
the trend toward a systems approach to 
war and an argument for a return to the 
traditional reductionist methods of military 
operational art. Professor Milan Vego points 
to recent conflicts and notes that scientific 
approaches to human competition are badly 



flawed and that most efforts and resources 
devoted to them have been wasted. Begin- 
ning with the Air Corps Tactical School and 
strategic bombing, Vego surveys industrial 
web theory, Colonel John Warden’s Five 
Ring Model, effects-based operations, and 
systemic operational design. The author 
argues that a systems approach to warfare is 
not much different than the “geometrical” or 
“mathematical” school that dominated mili- 
tary thinking in the late 18 th century and to 
which Clausewitz was vehemently opposed. 
The strength of Professor Vego’s article is his 
description of how military leaders develop 
operational thinking, which is “far more 
comprehensive . . . realistic, dynamic, and 
flexible than systems thinking.” Excellence 
in the art of war, as in other art, cannot be 
reduced to paint-by-numbers. 

Our concluding Forum entry explores 
innovative proposals to support land forces 
facing the dual challenges of long-range 
precision weapons and the logistic burden of 
dependence upon fossil fuels. The authors, 
Marvin Schaffer and Ike Chang, examine 
the requirements to support alternative 
propulsion systems for vehicles, and then 
associated fuel production options, most 
prominently hydrogen. In the category of 
electrical power generation, four nuclear 
reactor concepts are reviewed with an eye to 
mobility and safety. The authors conclude 
that the Army should develop a fleet of vehi- 
cles powered by a combination of electricity 
and hydrogen and fueled by theater-mobile 
nuclear reactors and hydrogen manufactur- 
ing facilities. These technologies already 
exist and may become practical in a decade. 
In the face of a predictable rise in the cost 
of fossil fuel, planning for theater-mobile 
alternatives must begin now. JFQ 

— D.H. Gurney 
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General George W. Casey, Jr., is Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army. 



An Interview with 

George W. Casey, Jr. 



JFQ: The Army traditionally recruits 
recent high school graduates. Today, however, 
fewer younger people meet minimum stan- 
dards for service, and more are going on to 
higher education. There is a declining pool 
of candidates, and, frankly, the possibility of 
military service does not even enter the minds 
of many. What initiatives are under way to 
deal with this? 

General Casey: This gets right to the 
heart of the issue about how we recruit and 
sustain an all-volunteer force at war, and it’s 
something that were breaking new ground 
on every day. The last time we did it was 



the American Revolution. That said, all the 
things you stated in the question are true: the 
number of high school graduates is down, the 
number with the propensity to serve is down. 
But last year, fiscal year 2008, almost 290,000 
men and women enlisted or reenlisted in the 
Army, Guard, and Reserve. When they signed 
up, they all knew that they were going to war. 
That speaks highly of the men and women 
of the United States of America. Now, as 
you can imagine, we are looking at that and 
saying, “Are the recruiting procedures and 
skills that we’ve used since the early 1980s 
still sufficient to serve us in this current envi- 
ronment?” And intuitively, we say, “Probably 



not; there’s got to be something different that 
we can do.” We’re trying a range of things— 
one of them is the Army Experience Center in 
Philadelphia— to bring technology to bear in 
a way that relates more to the folks that we’re 
trying to attract. And I’ve made a note to 
myself to swing by and see it myself. I’ve only 
heard about it, but it’s probably a little too 
early to tell how it’s going to work out. 

One of the other things we’re doing is 
a forum we’re participating in called Invest- 
ment in America. It’s a group of business, 
not-for-profit, and Army leaders, and we 
meet every year and talk about ways that 
we can work together to do things that will 
help the country. Last summer, for example, 
the discussion turned to how we build an 
educated population for both the business 
community and the military. The business 
community faces the exact same challenges 
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that we do. The folks that they’re getting out 
of the high schools don’t have the intellec- 
tual skills, the writing skills, the communi- 
cation skills, and frankly, they don’t have the 
ethical and moral skills that business leaders 
are looking for. And so we’ve had several 
sessions since then, and we’re working to put 
together a group where we can go into a city 
and say, “Here’s a group of business, not-for- 
profit, and military folks who want to work 
with you to improve secondary education in 
your city.” Obviously, business brings money 
and the promise of jobs; we bring Junior 
ROTC [Reserve Officers Training Corps] 
and other things. And I expect to have a 
plan that we might offer a couple of target 
cities. Mayor [Richard] Daley in Chicago 
has already done some amazing things with 
Junior ROTC, and when I was there for the 
Memorial Day parade, he invited me to be 
the grand marshal. The mayor had these 
marching units of Junior ROTC cadets 
representing the high schools, and he knew 
about every one of the schools. When you 
look at these formations walking down the 
street, almost all in step, you could see the 
power that Junior ROTC brings and the 
discipline that allows them to finish school, 
to get more out of the school that they’re 
in, and achieve better test scores and better 
completion rates. 

So this is a long way of saying we need 
to focus not only on changing how we recruit 
but also how we think we could work with 
folks on improving the level of secondary 
education in the country. We think it’s some- 
thing that we could do to help the country 
and also help us on the side. 

JFQ: The Army Force Generation model 
was created to optimize your personnel! train- 
ing! equipment investments. Do you have any 
concerns that the Force Generation model 
short-changes the broader national security 
needs of the country, particularly those of the 
Governors and homeland defense needs? 

General Casey: Short answer: no. But 
in fact, I think it’s even more important for us 
to put ourselves on a cyclical readiness model 
where we can both generate forces to sustain 
long-term commitments and have forces 
ready to do other things. Before September 
11, 2001, we were basically a garrison-based 
Army that lived to train, and we were very 
good at it. The rotations into the Balkans 
were the closest we had to the situation we 



find ourselves in now, and that certainly 
didn’t impact anywhere near the percentage 
of the Army that these current deployments 
have. So we say that we need to be expedition- 
ary, which is one of the key characteristics of 
the Army in the 21 st century. To do that, we 
have to put ourselves on a rotational model. 
ARFORGEN [Army Force Generation] is 
that rotational model. It allows us, one, to 
give predictability to the Soldiers and their 
families because they know where they are 
in the cycle; two, to continually generate 
forces to sustain the long-term commitments; 
and three, to have forces in readiness that 
are trained, equipped, manned, that can 
go anywhere on short notice. If you look at 
the different phases of the cycle, I think it’s 
exactly the model that we need for an era 
of persistent conflict. I believe that’s where 
we are. We’re at war, we’ve been at war for 7 
years, and all the emerging global trends will 
probably exacerbate rather than ameliorate 
those conditions. And so I believe we, the 
ground forces, and the air and naval forces 
to a lesser extent, are going to be committed 
either in engagements or other activities for 
the foreseeable future, and we need to have a 
force generation model that allows us to con- 
tinually prepare our forces for that. 



we're at war, we've been 
at war for 7 years, and all 
the emerging global trends 
will probably exacerbate 
rather than ameliorate those 
conditions 



I mentioned that before September 
11, we were a garrison-based Army that 
lived to train. As a result, all our systems of 
personnel, education, family support, train- 
ing— they’re all designed to support a pre- 
September 11 Army. But on a force generation 
model, you have different requirements. For 
example, we are trying to move this model 
so that when a unit is in the deployment 
window, it can deploy without stop-loss. Our 
personnel systems aren’t designed to do that 
now, and you can imagine what it takes to 
get everybody in a unit lined up so they don’t 
have a DEROS [date eligible to return from 
overseas] date in the middle of the deploy- 
ment. So that’s where we have to get to. And if 
you think about training, everything else has 
an aspect like that. 



So I think the force generation model 
is exactly where we need to be. Frankly, 
we’re the last Service to come on to this. The 
Marines and Navy have been doing it for 
years; the Air Force had their expeditionary 
rotational forces, and this is something that I 
think we need to do, and we’re doing it now. 

The Governors and homeland 
defense — I think this model actually helps 
the Governors because it gives them vis- 
ibility of when their forces will be deployed, 
and it allows them to work the interstate 
compacts to hedge against problems that may 
arise when the forces are gone. Steve Blum 
[Lieutenant General H. Steven Blum, Chief, 
National Guard Bureau] promised the Gover- 
nors several years ago that he’d ensure they’d 
always have 50 percent of their capabilities, 
and he’s been able to do that. So actually, I 
think the ARFORGEN helps the Governors 
and the homeland security needs. 

JFQ: The National Guard has an infor- 
mal social compact with the U.S. population 
regarding the use of the Reserve Component. 
The National Guard must have forces ready 
and available for domestic disasters and 
threats, while at the same time they are heavily 
engaged overseas. What steps have you taken 
to ensure that there is no negative impact on 
our strategic reserve? 

General Casey: That’s a great ques- 
tion, and it’s one that we’re going to have to 
continue to wrestle with in the coming years. 
We say that we need to adapt our Guard and 
Reserve forces from their role as strictly a 
strategic reserve to an operational force that 
can augment the Active forces in sustaining 
commitments abroad. That’s caused major 
change in how we deal with the Guard and 
Reserve because all of the policies, proce- 
dures, and laws governing the Guard and 
Reserve were developed after the Korean War. 
As with anything else in Washington that’s 
60 years old, there are deep roots. And the 
policies aren’t necessarily designed to support 
the way we use the Guard and Reserve right 
now. We have told the Guard and Reserve 
that we want to work toward a rotational 
scheme where they deploy for a year and 
are home for 4 or 5 years. They tell us that’s 
sustainable. I believe it is sustainable, but 
we’re not there yet. Right now the Guard and 
Reserve are deploying about once every 3Vi 
years, but their recruiting and their retention 
are still good. So we’re wrestling with finding 
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the right role for the Guard and Reserve, and 
I think that a new administration is prob- 
ably going to want to look at whether we are 
prepared to sustain a commitment of 60,000 
to 70,000 mobilized Reserve Soldiers and 
Guardsmen for the indefinite future. It’s a 
question that we’ve discussed, and the Guard 
and Reserves say it’s sustainable, but it’s not 
necessarily our call. Right now, we have about 
68,000 mobilized Guardsmen and Reserve 
Soldiers on Active duty, and obviously if we 
don’t have access to them, then that speaks to 
what we need to do with the size of the Active 
force. So that’s an important consideration as 
we go forward. 

With respect to the strategic reserve 
part of this, the Guard and Reserve are about 
half our force. We’re much more reliant on 
the Guard and Reserve than are the other 
Services. And so we always have some 
portion of them not committed. There are 
about half a million Guardsmen and Reserv- 
ists, and we’ve had about 60,000 or 70,000 
deployed on a given day, so we still have a 
strategic reserve, even though we are deploy- 
ing the bulk of them as an operational force. 

JFQ: A number of academics assert 
that the time-honored code of loyal opposi- 
tion behind closed doors is in decline and that 
private dissent is neither encouraged nor well 
tolerated within the Army. What is your view 
of this charge? 

General Casey: I think it’s outdated. 
When you have an organization this size, 
about a million people, I’m sure there are 
some people who feel like dissent isn’t 
tolerated. But by and large, this is a combat- 
seasoned force. The leaders have all known 
combat, and in combat, things don’t always 
go exactly how you planned. What you 
want is people asking hard questions before 
an operation. I can remember as a captain 
getting the operations order brief from the 
battalion S3 [commander’s principal staff 
officer for matters concerning operations, 
plans, organization, and training], and at 
the end of every brief, he said, “Are there any 
questions?” And you’d be sitting there think- 
ing, “This is the dumbest thing I ever heard,” 
but everybody said, “No,” and you all charged 
out the door. Well, that doesn’t happen any 
more today, because people’s lives are at stake. 
You’d say, “Wait a minute, colonel, time out! 

I don’t get it.” So I don’t entirely dispute the 
conventional wisdom. In fact, when I hear, 



“Good news, general, we have a course of 
action we all agree on,” I sometimes think, 
“Uh-oh, this might be a half-baked course of 
action because it’s all about compromise.” 

JFQ: On September 30, 2008, Secretary 
of Defense Gates said, “ One of the enduring 
issues our military struggles with is whether 
personnel and promotions systems designed 
to reward command of American troops will 
be able to reflect the importance of advising, 
training, and equipping foreign troops — which 
is still not considered a career- enhancing path 
for our best and brightest officers .” The Army 
is investing in the development and training 
of large numbers of advisors to serve in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. Will the Army continue and 
expand this program? If so, will it become a 
career track? 

General Casey: I don’t think it will 
become a career track, but let me give you 
some background. We started the transition 
team program when I was in Iraq, and I 
talked to every group that came in and told 
them that the success of the mission in Iraq, 
and also in Afghanistan, was dependent on 
the security forces of the other countries 
being able to provide domestic order and 
deny their countries as a safe haven for terror. 
So we weren’t going to succeed in either Iraq 
or Afghanistan until the local security forces 
succeeded, and so they were a critical enabler 
to the overall success of the mission. 



It’s always hard to change the culture. 
And frankly, it took almost a year for my 
own personnel guys to change the policy to 
make transition team leaders a command 
select position for the brigade and battalion 
transition team leaders. But we’re doing that. 
A board met this past fall that actually picked 
folks off the central selection list to lead these 
efforts. It is that important. 

Now, there are some folks who say 
we need an advisor corps. I’d say we have 
an advisor corps; it’s called Special Forces. 
The question is how large of an effort do 
we need for training foreign armies. I got 
together with Jim Mattis [General James N. 
Mattis, USMC, commander, U.S. Joint Forces 
Command], Jim Conway [General James T. 
Conway, commandant, U.S. Marine Corps], 
and Eric Olson [Admiral Eric T. Olson, 

USN, commander, U.S. Special Operations 
Command]. We all sat down and said, “Okay, 
what do we really need here?” First, we all 
thought we needed to set ourselves up in Iraq 
and Afghanistan for the long haul because 
we’re going to be training the militaries and 
the police forces in Iraq and Afghanistan 
for a while. Then we thought that we could 
probably do the rest of the engagement with 
other militaries with Special Forces, and 
we’re growing a battalion each year over the 
next 5 years. There may be times when we 
need to have Special Forces teams augmented 
with conventional forces. For example, we 
can send a 10-man team out of a brigade 
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headquarters, lash them up with an A-team, 
and they can assist in training with foreign 
brigades. But more and more, the people who 
need our help are not going to be in a position 
where they can be openly seen with Ameri- 
can Soldiers running around the country So 
were looking more toward the majority of 
this work being done by Special Forces, aug- 
mented, when they need to be, by regionally 
oriented conventional forces, which is some- 
thing else the ARFORGEN model allows us 
to do. 

We also asked ourselves if we really 
think were going to build another country’s 
army and police forces and ministries from 
the ground up any time soon. And the answer 
was, probably not. We’ve got several chal- 
lenges: we’ve got to set ourselves up to do Iraq 
and Afghanistan for the long haul, and then 
figure out how we augment Special Forces 
to do the other engagement that we need. 
That’s kind of the direction we’re going. In 
the interim, we have a training center for 
transition teams that we’re going to continue 
to run, it’s going to move down to Fort Polk, 
out of Fort Riley, and we’re going to have a 
brigade dedicated to doing nothing but train- 
ing transition teams. So we’ll continue to do 
that for a while. 

I just came back from Afghanistan, and 
more and more I’m hearing Soldiers on the 
ground say that the partnerships— matching 
an Afghani battalion up with a coalition 
battalion or a coalition company— is having 
a greater impact on the indigenous forces 
than the transition teams. We may not need 
as many transition teams; just aligning them 
with the coalition forces may be a better way 
to go. In Iraq we had both; we had transition 
teams and partnership, and that seemed to 
work. So I think you may see how transi- 
tion teams are evolving a little bit in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, and we’re working with 
the theater to see what the best way to go is. 
But at least in Iraq, and to some extent in 
Afghanistan, the proficiency of indigenous 
forces is getting to where they don’t need to 
have somebody with them every day; they 
can operate side by side. So I think it’s going 
to evolve a little bit, but I’m not exactly sure 
how it’s going to go. 

If you think about what landpower is 
in the 21 st century, you realize it’s the ability 
to generate decisive results on land. And 
who does that? It’s not just the Army, it’s the 
Marine Corps, it’s Special Forces, it’s our 
allied forces, it’s indigenous forces, and also, 



it’s all the interagency forces. And all those 
elements have to come together to generate 
the decisive results we are seeking. Indig- 
enous forces are a huge part of that, and our 
guys are recognizing that more and more. 
When I started in Iraq, it was our nature to 
say, “Let me do it.” And I did this myself in 
Bosnia. And over time, we’ve come to realize 
that the key to long-term success is indig- 
enous forces. It’s artful; it takes more art to 
train somebody else to do missions than to do 
them yourself, but I think we’re getting more 
and more sophisticated in our abilities. 

JFQ: How might the need to address 
hybrid threats impact the Future Combat 
Systems [FCS] program, which is founded on a 
more conventionally oriented type of threat? Is 
the FCS program well balanced in the overall 
conflict spectrum? 

General Casey: To be fair, when we 
started down the FCS road in the late 1990s, 
it was designed to fight conventional war as 
we thought it would be in the 21 st century, 
and that’s where we started. Over time, our 
understanding of irregular warfare has 
matured and evolved, and frankly I came 
back from Iraq and I took one look at the 
FCS capabilities we had and said, “This is 
the stuff we need in Iraq and Afghanistan 
today .” We went through a big review of the 
program and announced in May that we have 
these five capabilities that were developed 
for the FCS program that are out now in the 
hands of Soldiers who are testing them: the 
unmanned aerial vehicle, the robot, the unat- 
tended ground sensors, the non-line- of- sight 
cannon, which is basically a 40 -kilometer 
cruise missile that will fly in the window of 
a house, and the land warrior system that we 
cancelled, but someone was smart enough to 
keep one battalion’s worth of it, and we put 
it on a battalion that went to Iraq. I visited 
them there, and they said that they would 
rather leave the compound without their 
weapons than without their land warrior 
system. It basically gives them an eyepiece 
where they can view a computer screen, and 
they have a military BlackBerry, so they 
can stay connected when they’re out there. 
They know where everybody in their squad 
is — they know where everybody is, so their 
situational awareness is huge. So you put all 
that together, and we put it in the hands of 
Soldiers out at Fort Bliss who had just come 
back from Iraq, and they all said the same 



thing I did, that these are the capabilities we 
have to have right now. 

We were originally going to put all that 
in the heavy force, which is already the best 
heavy force in the world. And so we said, why 
don’t we take these capabilities and put them 
in the light forces, who need them right now. 
So we’re doing that, and we’ll have it in the 
hands of the light Soldiers in 201 1. The first 
brigade, which means probably the last of the 
“Grow the Army” brigades that we build, will 
be outfitted with the FCS systems and the first 
increment of the network, and well continue 
to build the rest of the systems over time. 

So we have to build the Future Combat 
System as a full- spectrum combat system. 

I think we’re moving in the right direction, 
and what we’re going to see now is not just 15 
FCS brigades that come out of this, but we’re 
going to have an FCS-enabled Army, and it 
will start with the infantry guys, and that will 
be a fundamentally different Army. What 
you’re going to see also is the FCS capabili- 
ties overlaid on modular organizations, and 
that’s what the Army of the 21 st century will 
ultimately look like. We’re still refining that, 
but simplistically said, that’s what’s going to 
happen. It will be a full-spectrum Army. 

JFQ: The United States persistently fails 
to learn from past mistakes by taking “peace 
dividends ” and downsizing or neglecting the 
Armed Forces in the aftermath of significant 
conflict. In the face of adverse economic condi- 
tions, how concerned are you about the pos- 
sibility of yet another shortsighted readiness 
calamity? 

General Casey: Any reader of our 
history has to be concerned. After every war, 
we have been drawn down drastically. When 
I had a transition team help me prepare to 
come into this job, I had one group focus 
on the future and one group focus on the 
present. The future group was looking at 
about 2020 to determine the kind of Army 
we’re going to need then, and the current 
group was looking at the current force, but 
I also said, “You guys, go back 13 years in 
the other direction, go back to 1993 and tell 
us what we were doing back then.” Think 
about it. We were basking in the glow of 
Desert Shield/Desert Storm, we were patting 
ourselves on the back for winning the Cold 
War, we were spending the peace dividend as 
fast as we could write the checks, and we were 
drawing the Army down by 300,000— from 
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780,000 to 480,000. We were cutting the 
CIA [Central Intelligence Agency], we were 
cutting USAID [U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development]. I tell folks, “Now were 
at war, were facing a future of persistent 
conflict, you ought not to be thinking about 
taking the peace dividend right now.” All that 
said, I don’t think anybody knows the impact 
of the financial crisis, but none of us think it’s 
going to be positive, so I think there’s going 
to be real tension on this. We just have to be 
careful, we have to keep reminding ourselves 
that we’re at war, we’ve got over 150,000 
Soldiers deployed in combat, we’ve got to be 
really careful with that; they need to be sus- 
tained. And I think they will. 

JFQ: General James Conway says that 
it is vital to extract the Marine Corps from 
land fighting and return it to its expeditionary, 
maritime-based roots because the world 20 
years from now will be drastically different. 
How will the Army recalibrate for the chal- 
lenges anticipated two decades from now? 

General Casey: [General Conway] 
talks about this all the time, and he’s right. 

We have done an awful lot of thinking about 
what the future looks like. Pete Schoomaker 
[General Peter Schoomaker, 35 th Chief of Staff 
of the Army] had us on a great track with the 
conversion to these modular organizations— 
we’re 80 -plus percent done— and rebalancing 
skills to ones that are more relevant in the 21 st 
century. We’re transforming. And our knowl- 
edge is increasingly enhanced by what we’re 
learning daily in Iraq and Afghanistan, and 
we’ve been looking hard at what we think the 
strategic environment is going to look like. 

I believe the future will be one of persistent 
conflict where we’re dealing with state and 
nonstate actors who are increasingly willing 
to use violence to accomplish their objectives. 
That doesn’t mean we’re going to be engaged 
at the same level as Iraq and Afghanistan, 
but we have to prepare ourselves to deal with 
that eventuality. The future is not going to be 
peaceful. 

The second part is that we’ve asked 
ourselves, how has the character of conflict 
changed? The nature of war doesn’t change, 
but the character of conflict can change, and 
as I look back at the character of the wars 
that I’ve prepared to fight in my career, it’s 
fundamentally different now for young folks. 
They’re dealing with nonstate actors. I look at 
the Lebanon conflict in December 2006. Here 



you have a nonstate actor, Hizballah, operat- 
ing inside a state, Lebanon, fighting another 
state, Israel, [and] supported by yet another 
state, Iran. And Hizballah starts the war with 
13,000 rockets: The tools of power are no 
longer exclusively in the hands of states, and 
nonstate actors are a bit harder to deter than 
state actors. So we looked at that— we looked 
at the need to operate with indigenous forces, 
the need to operate with other agencies of the 
government, the need to sustain ourselves in 
austere environments over the long haul. 

And we believe that land forces for the 
future need to have six characteristics. First 
of all, they need to be versatile. I gave you my 
thoughts about the future knowing full well that 
the best were going to do is get it about right. 
And so we have to design and equip forces 
with a doctrine that allows them to be rapidly 
tailored to the future as it presents itself. The 
modular organizations that we’ve gone forward 
with here are a good example of that. 

Second, they’ve got to be expedition- 
ary. With the exception of domestic support 
to civil authorities, we’re going to be doing 
things abroad, and we have to be able to 
get there quickly, we have to sustain the 
fight, and we have to build leaders with an 
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expeditionary mindset that are uncowed by 
going into a strange environment. I just saw 
that up in New York. I went up to visit the 
3/10 Mountain [3 d Brigade Combat Team, 

10 th Mountain Division], whose mission was 
just changed from Iraq to Afghanistan. And 
what you’ve got there is not a bunch of guys 
thinking they’re going to go out there and do 
something new, but seasoned veterans who 
understood the challenges they were getting 
into and weren’t cowed by it. They were con- 
fident. They had that expeditionary mindset. 

Third, they need to be agile. Leaders, 
units, and institutions need to be agile. Our 
institutions aren’t very agile right now because 
we haven’t had to be agile in the past. Secretary 
Gates asks why the heck it takes so long to get 
an MRAP [Mine Resistant Ambush Protected 
vehicle] and additional ISR [intelligence, 



surveillance, and reconnaissance] over to Iraq 
or Afghanistan. We need to be better, and we 
need to have institutions that, when we get put 
in a new situation, can rapidly evaluate it and 
give the Soldiers the tools and the equipment 
needed to get the job done. 

Fourth, they have to be lethal. That is 
our core competency, and we can’t forget 
that. We can’t get diverted by all these other 
things that we have to do. Lethality is our 
core competency, and it’s got to be precision 
lethality. That goes with the kind of systems 
we’re developing. 

Fifth, they have to be sustainable, and 
not just sustainable in austere environments. 
We’ve got to have a reduced logistical footprint 
because the more equipment you expose on 
the roads, the greater your challenges are 
going to be. The other piece of sustainability is 
having this force generation model that allows 
you to sustain missions over the long duration. 

Lastly, we have to be interoperable. 
Interoperability goes well beyond joint and 
combined forces. We have to be able to bring 
in all the effects that the interagency and the 
local governments bring to bear. I have come 
to think that the planning and organizational 
skills of our land forces are a national asset 
and ought to be treated as a national asset. 

We understand how to plan, organize, and 
integrate. I watched it in Iraq. We’re doing it 
in Iraq, and we’re doing it in Afghanistan. We 
understand how to bring different elements 
of power together to generate that decisive 
result. We don’t have to be in charge; other 
elements of the government ought to leverage 
that potential and that capability. So interop- 
erability goes well beyond the same size 
ammunition and the same radio frequency. 
We’re at a whole new level now, and we have 
to be able to bring all those elements of power 
together. So those are the six characteristics 
that we’re designing our forces around. 

We have come a long way with joint- 
ness. I’ve watched us get better and better. We 
have a growing generation of officers at the 
company and battalion level who understand 
jointness. We’ve had infantry platoons with 
Marine battalions calling in naval air in Fal- 
lujah, so these guys understand how to apply 
joint power in combat. And we have to figure 
out how to continue to build on that and then 
to bring in the interagency and really expand 
the notion of jointness to work in interoper- 
ability with all the other elements of govern- 
ment. I think that’s something that all the 
Services can work on in the years ahead. JFQ 
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Let’s Win the Wars We’re In 



Your mission remains fixed, determined, inviolable. It is to win our wars. By JOHN A. NAGL 

— General Douglas MacArthur 1 




A stunning if predictable devel- 
opment in the military com- 
munity over the past 2 years 
has been the backlash against 
the promulgation of counterinsurgency learn- 
ing in the midst of the ongoing campaigns 
in Iraq and Afghanistan. These wars have 
spurred long- overdue changes in the way 
the U.S. military prepares for and prioritizes 
irregular warfare. These changes are hard- 
won: they have been achieved only after 
years of wartime trials and tribulations that 
have cost the United States dearly in money, 
materiel, and the lives of its courageous 
Servicemembers. 

Yet despite the relatively tentative nature 
of such changes, there are already those who 
predict grim strategic outcomes for America if 
its military, particularly the Army, continues 
the process of adaptation. Gian Gentile, the 
vocal Army critic of counterinsurgency adap- 
tation, has written that a “hyper-emphasis 
on counterinsurgency puts the American 
Army in a perilous condition. Its ability to 
fight wars consisting of head-on battles using 
tanks and mechanized infantry is in danger of 
atrophy.” 2 He is not alone in his views. Three 
brigade commanders in the Iraq War wrote a 
white paper warning about the degradation of 
seldom used field artillery, declaring that the 
Army is “mortgaging [its] ability to fight the 
next war” by neglecting the requirements for 
combined arms operations. 3 The Army Sec- 
retary, Pete Geren, and Chief of Staff, General 
George Casey, both assert that the Army is 
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“out of balance” in part because of “a focus on 
training for counterinsurgency operations to 
the exclusion of other capabilities.” 4 Promi- 
nent civilian thinkers in the academic com- 
munity have presented similar arguments. 5 
With such dire warnings, one might forget 
that there’s a war on right now. 

The mission of the U.S. Army is to fight 
and win the Nation’s wars. When bullets are 
flying, Soldiers are in harm’s way, and the 
national interest is at stake, the Army must 
devote the last full measure of its devotion 
to winning the wars it is in. Future conflicts 
are important, but the present conflicts are 
critical: the United States is not winning a 
counterinsurgency campaign in Afghani- 
stan and, at great cost, just managed to turn 
around another in Iraq that was on the verge 
of catastrophic collapse only 2 years ago. A 
continued American commitment to both 
campaigns is likely necessary for some years 
to come. America’s enemies in the Long 
War— the al Qaeda terrorist organization 
and its associated movements infesting other 
states around the world— remain determined 
to strike. A host of trends from globalization 
to population growth to weapons prolifera- 
tion, which the Army has recognized in its 
latest posture statement, suggests that the “era 
of persistent conflict” against lethal nonstate 
irregular foes will not end any time soon. 6 For 
all these reasons, the security of the Nation 
and its interests demand that the Army con- 
tinue to learn and adapt to counterinsurgency 
and irregular warfare and that it institutional- 
ize these adaptations so they are not forgotten 
again. 

Forgetting Lessons — On Purpose 



controversial conflict. As Gentile sees it, those 
seeking to improve the Army’s counterinsur- 
gency capabilities are “busy fighting Vietnam 
all over again in Iraq.” 8 This implies that the 
Army has nothing to learn from the Vietnam 
counterinsurgency experience. 

Interestingly, that was precisely the 
Army’s view at the time. In the wake of that 
war, the Army opted to focus on large-scale 
conventional combat and “forget” counter- 
insurgency. Studies criticizing the Army’s 
approach to the Vietnam War were largely 
ignored. The standard narrative was promul- 
gated by Colonel Harry Summers in his 1982 
book On Strategy : “Instead of orienting on 
North Vietnam— the source of the war— we 
turned our attention to the symptom— the 



reasons to renew its emphasis on conventional 
combat. The threat of a Soviet invasion of 
Europe was a clear and present danger at the 
time. The post-Vietnam Army was a demoral- 
ized “hollow force” wracked by desertion and 
drug abuse. It badly needed to be infused with 
a new sense of mission, which was achieved 
through doctrinal revisions and a massive 
conventional force buildup from the late 1970s 
through the 1980s. 



studies criticizing the Army's 
approach to the Vietnam War 
were largely ignored 




Army Chief of Staff GEN Casey and Army Secretary Pete Geren brief congressional staffers 



We put an army on the battlefield that I had 
been apart of for 37 years. The truth of the 
matter is: It doesn’t have any doctrine, nor 
was it educated and trained, to deal with an 
insurgency. . . . After the Vietnam War, we 
purged ourselves of everything that dealt with 
irregular warfare or insurgency, because it 
had to do with how we lost that war. In hind- 
sight, that was a bad decision We have 

responsibility. 

—General John Keane 7 

Critics charge that by adapting more 
fully to the unique demands of counterinsur- 
gency, the Army is preparing to fight the last 
war. In this accusation, “the last war” refers 
not only to Iraq but also to an even earlier 



guerrilla war in the South.” 9 Summers argued 
that the focus of American strategy should 
have been to defeat North Vietnam through 
conventional operations; the insurgency 
itself was inconsequential. General William 
Westmoreland and many others concurred 
with this assessment: “the United States failed 
in Vietnam because it did not use its military 
power to maximum advantage,” largely due 
to restrictive micromanagement by civilian 
policymakers in Washington. 10 The solution 
was to rebuild an Army focused exclusively on 
achieving decisive operational victories on the 
battlefield. 

The Army certainly did need to be 
rebuilt after Vietnam, and there were good 



The dark side of this rebirth, however, 
was the rejection of irregular warfare as a 
significant component of future conflict. 
Rather than rethinking and improving its 
counterinsurgency doctrine after Vietnam, 
the Army sought to bury it, largely banishing 
it from its key field manuals and the curricu- 
lum of its schoolhouses. Doctrine for “coun- 
terguerrilla” or “low-intensity” operations did 
make a comeback in the 1980s, but the Army 
regarded such missions as the exclusive prov- 
ince of special operations forces. Worse, these 
revamped doctrinal publications prescribed 
the same enemy-centric conventional opera- 
tions and tactics that had been developed in 
the early 1960s, again giving short shrift to the 
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importance of securing the population and 
countering political subversion. 11 It was as if 
the Vietnam War had never happened. 

The Army’s superlative performance in 
Operation Desert Storm in 1991 provided vali- 
dation for its reforms but further entrenched 
the mindset that conventional state- on- state 
warfare was the future, while counterinsur- 
gency and irregular warfare were but lesser 
included contingencies. The Army did not 
adjust to the fact that its peer competitor had 
collapsed, spending the decade after the end 
of the Cold War continuing to prepare for war 
against a Soviet Union that no longer existed. 
As Brian McAllister Linn writes in his recent 
survey of the Army’s history, the Army’s 
post-Cold War leadership believed that “the 
army should devote itself to the organiza- 
tional ‘imperatives’— doctrine, force mixture, 
recruiting, and, above all, training— at which it 
already excelled.” 12 

Deployments to Somalia, Haiti, and 
the Balkans in the 1990s brought the Army 
face to face with different types of missions 
that did not adhere to the Desert Storm 
model. Despite the relatively high demand 
for its forces in unconventional environ- 
ments, the Army continued to emphasize 
“rapid, decisive battlefield operations by 
large combat forces” in its doctrine and 
professional education. For example, “a 
year after the humiliating withdrawal from 
Somalia, [Command and General Staff 



College] students honed their planning skills 
on a scenario predicated on a reconstituted 
Soviet Union launching vast mechanized 
armies at NATO [the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization].” 13 The overriding emphasis 
on conventional operations left the Army 
unable to deal effectively with the wars 
it ultimately had to fight, as Secretary of 
Defense Robert Gates has observed: 

In the years following the Vietnam War, the 
Army relegated unconventional war to the 
margins of training, doctrine, and budget 

priorities This approach may have seemed 

validated by ultimate victory in the Cold 
War and the triumph of Desert Storm. But 
it left the service unprepared to deal with the 
operations that followed: Somalia, Haiti, the 
Balkans, and more recently Afghanistan and 
Iraq— the consequences and costs of which we 
are still struggling with today. 14 

Unprepared is a hard word, but Iraq and 
Afghanistan have presented the Army with 
hard realities that it has fought to overcome. 

Failure of Adaptation 

Our military institution seems to be prevented 
by its own doctrinal and organizational rigid- 
ity from understanding the nature of this war 
and from making the necessary modifications 



to apply its power more intelligently, more 
economically, and above all, more relevantly. 

— Brian Jenkins 15 

The Army’s lack of preparedness was 
exacerbated by its failure to adapt fully and 
rapidly to the demands of counterinsur- 
gency in Iraq and Afghanistan. By early 
2002, the Taliban appeared defeated and 
Afghanistan firmly under the control of 
America’s Afghan allies. The fall of Baghdad 
in April 2003 after a 3-week campaign 
initially appeared as another confirmation 
of the superiority of U.S. military capabili- 
ties. In both instances, the enemy had other 
ideas. Inadequate contingency planning 
by both civilian leaders and military com- 
manders to secure the peace contributed 
to the chaotic conditions that enabled 
insurgent groups to establish themselves. 
With some notable lower level exceptions, 
the institutional Army did not adapt to these 
conditions until it was perilously close to 
losing these wars. 
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U.S. forces faced with insurgencies 
had no doctrinal or training background in 
irregular warfare and reacted in an ad hoc 
fashion to challenges. The Army’s official 
history of the Iraq War between 2003 and 
2005 argues that: 

While relatively few American Soldiers in 
Iraq in 2003 were familiar with counterin- 
surgency warfare and its theorists, it did not 
take long before many of the basic concepts 
of counterinsurgency made their way into 
U.S. Army planning and operations. This 
process was indirect and based on immedi- 
ate requirements rather than experience or 
doctrine. ... In the spring and early summer, 
most Soldiers assessed the situation in their 
[areas of operations] and designed responses 
they believed were critical to address the 
unique political, economic, and military chal- 
lenges in those areas. 16 
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The events that transpired in Iraq (as 
well as Afghanistan) after the end of major 
combat operations belie this rather rosy 
explanation. Many early ad hoc approaches to 
counterinsurgency failed to protect the popu- 
lation from insurgent attacks and alienated 
the people through the excessive use of force. 17 
Many units, such as the 3 d Armored Cavalry 
Regiment under Colonel H.R. McMaster, did 
develop and employ effective population- 
centric counterinsurgency techniques inde- 
pendently, but such improvements were not 
emulated in a coordinated fashion throughout 
the force. 18 It was not until 2007 that the Army 
finally adopted a unified approach that effec- 
tively secured the population and coopted 
reconcilable insurgent fighters in Iraq— but 
the Army still has not managed to make that 
leap in Afghanistan. 

The brave efforts and sacrifices of 
American Soldiers in both theaters have 
added up to less than the sum of their parts 
due to institutional resistance to change. Even 
as counterinsurgency learning percolated 
throughout the ranks, the Army was slow 
to recognize the need to adapt its doctrine, 
organization, training, and procurement 
priorities to ensure that its forces were prop- 
erly prepared for the wars they were fighting. 
Secretary Gates recently told military officers 
at the National Defense University, “For every 
heroic and resourceful innovation by troops 
and commanders on the battlefield, there was 
some institutional shortcoming at the Penta- 
gon they had to overcome.” 19 The Department 
of Defense (DOD) as a whole was still operat- 
ing on a peacetime footing. Its documented 
failure to quickly provide sufficient quantities 
of up -armored Humvees, Mine Resistant 
Ambush Protected vehicles, and surveillance 
equipment to troops in the field is illustra- 
tive of an organization practicing business 
as usual at a time of crisis. The Army, for its 
part, calls for the Future Combat System, 
the “Grow the Force” initiative, and more 
Brigade Combat Teams as its solution to the 
problems of insurgencies. 20 However laudable 
these long-term plans might be, they do not 
adequately address the immediate require- 
ments of current conflicts. 

Lack of urgency amid rapidly chang- 
ing circumstances is a theme that has run 
throughout the Army’s handling of Iraq and 
Afghanistan. In Iraq, the Army clung to 
the failing strategy of rapidly transitioning 
security responsibility to indigenous forces as 
Iraq fell into chaos in 2006 and persistently 



resisted calls for troop increases to provide 
population security. 21 U.S. forces in Afghani- 
stan remain undermanned, and to fight the 
resurgent Taliban, they have relied heavily 
on airstrikes, which have served to kill and 
alienate civilians in large numbers. In both 
theaters, the mission of training and advising 
allied security forces has been severely under- 
resourced and is still organized and manned 
in makeshift fashion. According to the Gov- 
ernment Accountability Office, as of April 
2008, the United States has fielded just 46 
percent (1,019 of 2,215) of the DOD-required 
number of embedded trainers for the Afghan 
National Army, 22 and only about 32 percent 
(746 of 2,358) of required military mentors 
to the Afghan National Police 23 — despite the 
fact that victory in this struggle depends on 
America’s ability to develop capable host- 
nation security forces. 

The most frustrating aspect of these 
problems is that they represent a failure to 
learn from history. As Major Niel Smith, USA, 
rightly laments, “It is embarrassing that it 
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took us over three years to develop a compre- 
hensive approach to counterinsurgency in the 
field when many of the ‘lessons’ were found 
on the bookshelves of the post library.” 24 The 
key tenets of counterinsurgency— including 
the need to secure the population, subor- 
dinate military measures to political ends, 
use minimum force, and work through the 
host nation — are not new. Practitioners from 
T.E. Lawrence to David Galula to Sir Robert 
Thompson to Robert Komer all expounded 
cogently on these issues based on extensive 
experience from the Middle East to the Far 
East. Although these lessons were freely avail- 
able, the Army failed to begin institutionaliz- 
ing counterinsurgency learning until the 2006 
development of U.S. Army Field Manual (FM) 
3-24/Marine Corps Warfighting Publication 
3-33.5, Counterinsurgency. 

In many ways, the Army has still not 
institutionalized the lessons of 5 years of fight- 
ing in Iraq and 7 years in Afghanistan. Battalion 



commanders leading counterinsurgency 
operations in Iraq as part of the “surge” in 2007 
and 2008 still had not read Galula or the other 
essential texts on counterinsurgency. 25 Useful 
tools to secure and control the population, such 
as biometric identification measures, remain in 
short supply. No institutional doctrine guides 
the still-ad hoc effort to advise the Iraqi and 
Afghan security forces. And there is still no 
systematic attempt to inculcate the hard- won 
truths about the wars of today into the next 
generation of Soldiers, as a young second 
lieutenant in the Army’s Basic Officer Leader 
Course (BOLC) recently discovered: 

I am through the third week of the course now. 
During our down time, I have been reading 
FM 3-24. 1 have had several of my fellow 
[lieutenants] ask me, “What the heck is that?” 
They have never heard of it. (Nor have they 
heard of Cobra II, Fiasco, or Assassins’ Gate, 
which I have also had on me.) I asked one of 
our platoon cadre if a class on [counterinsur- 
gency] COIN operations is part of our BOLC 

II curriculum, and he asked me, “What is 
COIN?” 26 

Other DOD schools provide students 
with far better counterinsurgency educa- 
tion. The Army could learn from the Marine 
Corps’ Infantry Officer Course, where stu- 
dents are required to read FM 3-24 and other 
key works by theorists and practitioners such 
as Galula and T.X. Hammes. 

Preparing for Future Warfare 

Correcting the persistent flawed thinking 
about future conflict requires overcoming 
significant obstacles and acknowledging that 
adversaries will force real rather than imagi- 
nary wars upon military forces until those 
forces demonstrate the ability to defeat them. 

— Colonel H.R. McMaster 27 

These sins of omission indict an Army 
that has not taken its current wars seriously 
enough. When the Army is fully engaged, 
with half its combat brigades deployed in 
two wars for which it was not adequately 
prepared— including one that the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is “not convinced 
that were winning” 28 — it is its clear duty to 
adapt to the demands of the current fights. 
The fact that the Secretary of Defense had to 
remind the Army that it was “unprepared” 
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for the wars it was required to fight and also 
warn the entire defense establishment against 
“Next-War-itis” is illustrative of a pernicious 
mindset that irregular warfare is a fleeting 
phenomenon of lesser importance than con- 
ventional conflicts. 29 It would indeed be con- 
venient if that were the case. Unfortunately, 
the conflicts in Iraq and Afghanistan threaten 
key U.S. interests if left unresolved and repre- 
sent a harbinger of wars to come. 

Talk of overcommitment to the current 
wars suggests there is something more 
pressing on the horizon. Michael Mazarr, 
for example, asserts that the military should 
avoid irregular warfare because large-scale 
wars, “were they to occur, would engage 
U.S. interests that dwarfed anything at stake 
in contingencies such as Somalia or even 
Afghanistan.” 30 Apparently Iraq, sitting at 
the heart of the Middle East on top of the 
fault line between the two major sects of 
Islam as well as the globe’s second largest 
proven oil reserves, is not pressing enough. 
The near- civil war conditions that prevailed 
there in 2005 and 2006 brought in covert 
Iranian intervention and could have drawn 
involvement from Saudi Arabia and other 



Sunni Arab states, becoming a theater for a 
destabilizing proxy war between the region’s 
competing powers. Afghanistan, meanwhile, 
is the focal point of the war on terror. The 
Taliban, with its tribal allies, seeks to drive 
out the United States and NATO in order 
to retake control of the country. The same 
insurgency threatens the stability of Pakistan, 
a country that possesses nuclear weapons and 
is currently the base for al Qaeda. Giving the 
Taliban any more breathing room would have 
disastrous consequences for the security of the 
entire region and for the United States. 31 

A close look at the historical record 
reveals that the United States engages in 
ambiguous counterinsurgency and nation- 
building missions far more often than it faces 
full-scale war. The Army’s new FM 3-07, Sta- 
bility Operations , correctly notes that “Con- 
trary to popular belief, the military history 
of the United States is one characterized by 



stability operations, interrupted by distinct 
episodes of major combat.” 32 Just since the end 
of the Cold War, American troops have been 
deployed to make and keep the peace in such 
strategic backwaters as Somalia, Bosnia, and 
Kosovo. Similar demands will only increase 
in a globalized world where local problems 
increasingly do not stay local and where 
“the most likely catastrophic threats to our 
homeland — for example, an American city 
poisoned or reduced to rubble by a terror- 
ist attack— are more likely to emanate from 
failing states than from aggressor states.” 33 
Furthermore, trends such as the youth 
bulge and urbanization in underdeveloped 
states, as well as the proliferation of more 
lethal weaponry, point to a future dominated 
by chaotic local insecurity and conflict rather 
than confrontations between the armies 
and navies of nation-states. 34 This future of 
persistent low-intensity conflict around the 



the historical record reveals that the United States engages in 
ambiguous counterinsurgency and nationbuilding missions far 
more than it faces full-scale war 
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globe suggests that American interests are at 
risk not from rising peer competitors but from 
what has been called a “global security capac- 
ity deficit.” 35 As such, the U.S. military is more 
likely to be called upon to counter insurgen- 
cies, intervene in civil strife and humanitarian 
crises, rebuild nations, and wage uncon- 
ventional types of warfare than it is to fight 
mirror-image armed forces. It will not “have 
the luxury of opting out [of these missions] 
because they do not conform to preferred 
notions of the American way of war.” 36 

Both state and nonstate enemies will 
seek more asymmetric ways to challenge the 
United States and its allies. America’s con- 
ventional military superiority, which remains 
substantial, will drive many of them to the 
same conclusion: When they fight America 
conventionally, they lose horribly in days or 
weeks. When they fight unconventionally by 
employing guerrilla tactics, terrorism, and 
information operations, they have a better 
chance of success. It is unclear why even a 
powerful enemy would want to risk a costly 
head-to-head battlefield decision with the 
United States. As Secretary Gates said, “Put 
simply, our enemies and potential adversar- 
ies— including nation-states— have gone to 
school on us. They saw what America’s tech- 
nology and firepower did to Saddam’s army in 
1991 and again in 2003, and they’ve seen what 
[improvised explosive devices] are doing to 
the American military today.” 37 

The developing strategic environment 
will find state and nonstate adversaries devis- 
ing innovative strategies to counter American 
military power by exploiting widely available 
technology and weapons and integrating 
tactics from across the spectrum of conflict. 
Frank Hoffman terms these adversaries 
hybrid threats : 

Hybrid threats incorporate a full range 
of different modes of warfare, including 
conventional capabilities, irregular tactics 
and formations, terrorist acts including 
indiscriminate violence and coercion, and 
criminal disorder . . . coordinated within the 
main battlespace to achieve synergistic effects 
in the physical and psychological dimensions 
of conflict . 38 

The resulting conflicts will be pro- 
tracted and hinge on the affected populations’ 
(foreign and American) perceptions of truth 
and legitimacy rather than the outcome 
of tactical engagements on the battlefield. 



Interestingly, they sound similar to the insur- 
gencies that the United States is currently 
combating, only more difficult. The learning 
curve is not going to get any easier. 

Building the Army We Need 

[A]part from the special forces community 
and some dissident colonels, for decades there 
has been no strong, deeply rooted constituency 
inside the Pentagon or elsewhere for institu- 
tionalizing our capabilities to wage asymmet- 
ric or irregular conflict— and to quickly meet 
the ever-changing needs of our forces engaged 
in these conflicts. 

—Secretary of Defense Robert Gates 39 

The Army today is out of balance, but 
not just because of a stressful operational 
tempo and certainly not because of a long- 
overdue increase in counterinsurgency 
training and education. Rather, it is because 
the Army, along with the broader defense 
establishment it is a part of, remains rooted 
in an organizational culture that continues to 
prioritize the requirements for a hypothetical 
future big war over the irregular conflicts the 
force is currently fighting. 

It may not be possible to change the 
culture of the Nation’s defense institutions 
in the near term, but it is certainly possible 
to address the Army’s traditionally stilted 
priorities by strengthening the internal 
constituencies demanding attention for 
irregular warfare. For example, the effort to 
advise host-nation security forces in Iraq and 
Afghanistan would benefit from an Army 
Advisor Command that, among other func- 
tions, would be the advocate for all aspects of 



the advisor mission within the institutional 
Army. The Army’s current structures to pre- 
serve the lessons of irregular warfare, such as 
the U.S. Army/Marine Corps Counterinsur- 
gency Center in the Combined Arms Center 
at Fort Leavenworth, are under-resourced and 
thus unable to affect the larger institutional 
mindset in any meaningful way. 

The Army also needs to recognize that 
key functions in counterinsurgency and other 
irregular operations, such as civil reconstruc- 



tion and advising host-nation security forces, 
require specialized organization, training, 
and preparation for maximum effectiveness. 
The advisory effort in particular suffers under 
the current makeshift transition team system 
with inadequate manpower and training, 
and no doctrinal base to speak of. Given the 
importance of advisors to today’s wars and to 
America’s partners in the future, the Army 
must seriously consider developing a perma- 
nent Advisor Corps. 

Development of an Advisor Corps and 
other irregular warfare-focused training, 
education, and career paths must occur against 
the backdrop of an overall increase in Army 
end-strength that should exceed the addition 
of 65,000 troops currently anticipated by 2012. 
Given the protracted, manpower- intensive 
nature of counterinsurgency and the need to 
prepare for other contingencies, the only way to 
achieve balance in the force is to make it bigger. 
An expanded Army would permit more dwell 
time between deployments for adequate train- 
ing across the spectrum of conflict. 

The U.S. Army has adapted to the 
demands of counterinsurgency over the 
past few years, but too painfully, fitfully, 
and slowly. As the Secretary of Defense has 
noted, “In Iraq, we’ve seen how an army that 
was basically a smaller version of the Cold 
War force can over time become an effective 
instrument of counterinsurgency. But that 
came at a frightful human, financial, and 
political cost.” 40 While individual Soldiers and 
units have much to be proud of, the institu- 
tional Army’s record of counterinsurgency 
adaptation to the current conflicts leaves 
much to be desired. Thousands of lives were 



lost while Soldiers and their leaders struggled 
to learn how to deal with an unfamiliar situ- 
ation. At least some of those losses might 
have been avoided had the Army and defense 
community at large learned from rather than 
discounted past lessons and experiences. 

The U.S. military’s role in irregular 
warfare cannot be wished or willed away, and 
the Army has a responsibility to prepare itself 
to fulfill that role as effectively as possible. It 
is irresponsible to assume that current and 



the Army's current structures to preserve the lessons of irregular 
warfare are unable to affect the larger institutional mindset in 
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future foes will play to America s strengths 
by fighting conventionally rather than 
through proven, cost-effective, insurgent-like 
asymmetric strategies. It is irresponsible to 
think that the United States will always have 
a conscious choice of whom it fights and 
how— for the enemy always gets a vote. And 
it is irresponsible to devalue irregular warfare 
adaptations needed on the battlefield today in 
favor of other capabilities that might be useful 
in a hypothetical conflict later. 

In the profession of arms — whether the 
wars be large or small, of our choosing or not— 
there is still no substitute for victory. JFQ 

The author thanks Brian M. Burton of the 
Center for a New American Security for his 
invaluable assistance with the preparation 
of this article. 
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to Win All Wars 



<COUNTERPOINT 



By GIAN P. GENTILE 



T he U.S. Army officer corps 
has not seriously debated the 
content of the many doctrinal 
field manuals (FM) published 
over the past 2 years (for example, FM 3-24, 
Counterinsurgency , FM3-0, Operations , and 
FM 3-07, Stability Operations and Support 
Operations). Though these manuals have been 
successfully pushed through the bureaucratic 
lines of the Army’s senior leadership, few other 
officers raised questions about the wisdom 
of employing American military power to 
build nations where none exist or where an 
American military presence is not wanted. 
Instead, the Army has been steamrolled by a 
process that proposes its use as an instrument 
of nationbuilding in the most unstable parts of 
the world. Nationbuilding, rather than fighting, 
has become the core function of the U.S. Army. 

The Army under the Petraeus Doctrine 
“is entering into an era in which armed conflict 
will be protracted, ambiguous, and continu- 
ous— with the application of force becoming 
a lesser part of the soldiers repertoire.” 1 The 
implication of this doctrine is that the Army 
should be transformed into a light infantry- 
based constabulary force designed to police the 
worlds endless numbers of unstable areas. The 
concept rests on the assumption that the much- 




touted “surge” in Iraq was a successful feat of 
arms, an assertion that despite the claims of 
punditry supporters in the press has yet to be 
proven. The war in Iraq is not yet over. 

Fighting Is Not Priority 

The Army’s new and most important 
doctrinal manuals confirm that fighting 
as a core competency has been eclipsed in 
importance and primacy by the function of 
nationbuilding. This does not mean that in 
these manuals the ability of the Army to fight 
is not necessary, only that it is a subordinate 
function to the capability to do such things as 
establish local governance, conduct informa- 
tion operations, build economies and service 
infrastructure, and provide security, all of 
which are elements of building a nation. Yet by 
placing nationbuilding as its core competency 
over fighting, our Army is beginning to lose its 
way, and we court strategic peril as a result. 

Juxtaposing an older version of the 
Army’s operational doctrine with its current 
doctrine can shed light on this problem. In 
providing a definition for what command- 
ers should strive for in the application of 
operational art, the Army’s 1986 version of FM 
100-5, Operations , noted that “[operational 
art thus involves fundamental decisions about 
when and where to fight and whether to accept 



or decline battle.” The recently released current 
version of FM 3-0 states that, for the com- 
mander, operational art involves “knowing 
when and if simultaneous combinations [of 
offense, defense, and stability operations] are 
appropriate and feasible.” 

The differences between these two state- 
ments are striking. They illustrate the gulf 
that separates the organizing principles of 
their respective doctrine. In the 1986 version 
of FM 100-5, the organizing principle is to 
fight, pure and simple. Yet in the current 
version of FM 3-0, the organizing principle 
is not necessarily to fight (although fighting 
would clearly be a part of offense, defense, 
and possibly even in stability operations) but 
to combine the different types of operations. 

As a concept for higher level Army planners, 
the notion of “combining” different types of 
operations in the field to accomplish objec- 
tives might be satisfactory. However, as an 
organizing principle for the Army writ large, 
how does the notion of combining different 
types of operations guide the force? When I 
was a second lieutenant in Germany in 1987, 

I read FM 100-5. When I read it, if nothing 
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else I understood how my tank platoon fit 
into the larger picture of Army operations. 

But today, with the new doctrine, that singular 
focus is gone and replaced by a fuzzy notion 
of combining different types of operations. If a 
rifle company commander sits down and reads 
the Army’s high-profile doctrinal manuals, he 
learns to be an occupier, a policeman, and an 
administrator— but not a fighter. 

In the Army’s current operational field 
manual, there are no maps, no arrows, and no 
symbols representing friend and foe, only a 
loose collection of blocks, squares, and figures 
representing fuzzy conceptual notions of differ- 
ent types of operations and suggestions of how 
to combine them. This observation may seem 
simplistic and trivial to some, but it does point 
to the larger problem of the Army’s shift away 
from fighting as its organizing principle. The 
key assumption that underpins the Petraeus 
Doctrine is that the threat most likely to face 
American ground forces will be little more 
robust and capable than a lightly armed insur- 
gent on the model seen in Iraq. 

The result is that the Army has con- 
structed a concept of the future security 
environment that precludes fighting as the 
Army’s core function and has instead replaced 
it with nationbuilding. This action is not 
simply dangerous; it potentially neglects key 

GEN Petraeus discusses surge with Iraqi army 
general 



aspects of U.S. national security. Worst of 
all, this approach ignores the requirement to 
objectively and accurately answer the questions 
that must drive thinking, organizing, and mod- 
ernizing inside the Army: What is the strategic 
purpose for which American ground combat 
forces will be required to deploy and fight? 
Whom and where do they fight? How should 
they fight? What are the joint operational 
concepts driving change in the way American 
ground forces fight? 



on the Western model where they do not cur- 
rently exist in the proverbial Third World is 
Nagl’s concept for reorienting the long-term 
strategic mission of American ground forces. 

The real question, in view of America’s 
ongoing military experience in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, is whether the Army should 
be prepared to conduct stability operations, 
nationbuilding, counterinsurgency, and 
related operations for more than very brief 
periods. Experience to date both indicates the 



if a rifle company commander reads the Army's high-profile 
doctrinal manuals, he learns to be an occupier, a policeman, 
and an administrator — but not a fighter 



The Army’s senior officer in charge 
of writing its doctrine, Lieutenant General 
William Caldwell, recently noted that “the 
future is not one of major battles and engage- 
ments fought by armies on battlefields devoid 
of population; instead, the course of conflict 
will be decided by forces operating among the 
people of the world.” 2 The newly released Army 
doctrine for stability operations, written under 
General Caldwell’s supervision, embraces mis- 
sions and tasks that can only be described as 
building a nation. 

Retired Army lieutenant colonel John 
Nagl, author of Learning to Eat Soup with a 
Knife , is so cocksure of the efficacy of Army 
combat power that he believes it will have the 
ability not only to dominate land warfare in 
general but also to “change entire societies.” 
Reminiscent of Thomas Barnett’s Pentagon 
blueprint argument of building new societies 




limitations of American military capability to 
reshape other people’s societies and govern- 
ments and points to the limits of American 
military and economic resources in the 
conduct of these operations. 

Currently, the Army is directed by 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Gordon England’s 
Department of Defense (DOD) Directive 
3000.05, “Military Support for Stability, Secu- 
rity, Transition, and Reconstruction Opera- 
tions,” which places stability operations on an 
equal level with offense and defense. Naturally 
and rightly we will comply. But the directive 
does at least present the appearance of a coda 
for the propagated notions of success in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. This directive, again viewed 
as coda, also reinforces the perception in some 
quarters of the Army that the advocates of the 
Petraeus Doctrine are a small cluster of true 
believers rather than military intellectuals 
ready to debate the issues in an objective and 
open forum. 3 

Granted, stability missions will come 
from the President and Secretary of Defense, 
and we must be prepared to execute, but in a 
world of limited resources, both strategy and 
military policy dictate that hard choices must 
be made in terms of how we train and organize. 
The choice should be to build an army on the 
organizing principle of fighting. From there 
should flow the ability to step in other direc- 
tions to perform such missions as nationbuild- 
ing, as well as irregular and counterinsurgency 
warfare. Instead, we have our organizing 
principles inverted. 

The Army officer corps needs to explore 
this issue beyond the narrow bureaucratic lines 
of its doctrinal production process and external 
influences. It needs to have a debate concern- 
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ing future missions and structures on the scale 
of the debates inside the Army between 1976 
and 1982. During those years, there were at 
least 110 articles published in Military Review 
that fundamentally questioned the Services 
operational doctrine that became known as 
Active Defense. This cutting and wide-ranging 
criticism did not just hover around the edges of 
the Active Defense doctrine but cut right to its 
core by challenging its assumptions, historical 
premises, and theories. One emblematic article 
from Military Review criticizing the new doc- 
trine of the time argued that the U.S. Army “is 
currently pursuing a general warfare doctrine 
which is bankrupt— it will not work in prac- 
tice.” The value of this widespread criticism of 
the Active Defense doctrine was that it spurred 
a reevaluation of the doctrine that ultimately 
produced the 1986 version of FM 100-5, 
known as AirLand Battle. Aside from a handful 
of critical articles by firebrand writers such as 
Ralph Peters and Edward Luttwak, not much 
has been written that fundamentally questions 
current Army doctrine and where it is going. It 
is time to start. 4 



Mired in Dogma 

A certain group of defense thinkers 
dominating the Army’s current intellectual 
climate appears to be advocating short-term 
expediencies rather than longer term strategic 
goals. They have published and spoken widely 
over the past 2 years and have been given 
a leading role in crafting current doctrine. 
From them one might infer that the Army has 
reached a synthesis in a dialectical process that 
has produced such manuals as FM 3-24, FM 
3-0, and FM 3-07. And for these thinkers, 
there is no reason to go back into the dialectic; 
there is no reason to inject an antithesis into 
the process because we are at intellectual 
endstate. Nagl has argued as much in a recent 
opinion article where he stated that the Army, 
after 5 long and difficult years of “learning” in 
Iraq, has finally reached a “consensus” on how 
to do counterinsurgency. 5 



Nagl fabricates this notion of consensus 
and synthesis in a recent review essay about 
historian Brian Linns important new intel- 
lectual history of the Army, The Echo of Battle. 
In the review, Nagl takes Linns taxonomy 
of Army thinking over the years of Heroes, 
Managers, and Guardians and laments that the 
Army has failed to appreciate the need to be 
able to fight irregular and counterinsurgency 
warfare, and that it has cost the Nation greatly. 
But he ends the review on a positive note, 
suggesting that perhaps the Army has finally 
worked itself through this dialectic and reached 
a synthesis of nationbuilding. How else can 
one square Nagl’s breathtaking statement of the 
Army being able to “change entire societies” if 
he did not see the intellectual dialectic within 
the Army coming to fruition and reaching its 
endstate? 6 



aside from a handful of critical articles by firebrand writers, not 
much has been written that fundamentally questions current 
Army doctrine and where it is going 
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The Army’s problem is more than just 
an academic debate. The intellectual climate 
inside the Service bears an uncomfortable 
similarity to the climate inside the British and 
French armies of the interwar period when 
doctrinal thinking conformed to preconceived 
ideas that sprang from political expediency 
and misinterpreted military experience. In 
most troubling ways, the thinking of those who 
would commit the Nations ground forces to 
future missions on the Iraq model is producing 
a stultifying effect on the Army to the point 
where officers are mired in yet another form 
of military dogmatism, unable to think objec- 
tively about the present or the future of U.S. 
national security. 

FM 3-24 (along with FM 3-0 and FM 
3-07, which derive their organizing principles 
from it) has transfixed the Army. The manual 
has become the Army’s Svengali. Rather 
than simple Service doctrine for how to do 
counterinsurgency, it has morphed into a 
Weltanschauung of sorts, dictating how the 
Army should perceive and respond to security 
problems around the world. The manual 
dictates that any instability problem producing 
an insurgency must be dealt with by estab- 
lishing government legitimacy within that 
unstable country. 7 To establish government 
stability, a range of other things must happen 
as well: security for the population, building 
economies, creating essential services infra- 
structure, training local security forces, and so 
forth. In short, FM 3-24 has become code for 
nationbuilding. 

From that basic concept is derived a stan- 
dard operational and tactical approach: place 



large numbers of American combat Soldiers on 
the ground, disperse them throughout the pop- 
ulation to protect them, and from there security 
will be established and the process of nation- 
building can go forward. This concept domi- 
nates our Army. The pages of Military Review , 
which reflects the observations and experiences 
of the field Army fighting in Afghanistan and 
Iraq, show the dogmatism that the Service has 
come to. Now when a problem of insurgency 
presents itself, our only option is to send in 
combat brigades to “protect the people.” 

Former combat brigade commander 
in Afghanistan Colonel Michael Coss, who 
recently wrote in Military Review about his 
experience conducting counterinsurgency 
operations there, betrays the deep-seated 
dogmatism on counterinsurgency that has 
infiltrated the Army. When discussing the 
importance of the people in a counterin- 
surgency operation, Coss notes that the 
population is “the center of gravity in any 
insurgency.” 8 Why must this always be the case? 
From a theoretical and historical standpoint, it 
certainly does not have to be. Moreover, from 
a creative operational standpoint, when trying 
to discover what a center of gravity might be, 
it does not have to be— and should not always 
be— the people. If it is, then we have already 
predetermined what our response will be: 
many boots on the ground marching to the 
exact beats of FM3-24, FM 3-0, FM 3-07, and 
their collective organizing principle of nation- 
building. Carl von Clausewitz teaches that a 
center of gravity is something to be discovered. 
The Army’s new way of thinking has in effect 



done the discovering for us, and we are left to 
blindly obey. 

Former Marine officer and decorated Iraq 
combat veteran Nathaniel Fick, who currently 
is an analyst at a think tank in Washington, DC, 
noted in an opinion article that “every aspect 
of sound counterinsurgency strategy revolves 
around bolstering the government’s legitimacy. 
When ordinary people lose their faith in their 
government, then they also lose faith in the for- 
eigners who prop it up.” 9 These two sentences 
are clear examples of how a certain theory of 
counterinsurgency warfare— developed in the 
1950s and 1960s by such thinkers as the French 
army officer David Galula and British officer 
Sir Robert Thompson and based on govern- 
ment legitimacy and population security— has 
become the oracle for our current intellectual 
climate on military and foreign policy. 10 Why 
do we privilege this theory over others? Do 
we really believe that our world is closer to 
the counter-Maoist worldview of Galula and 
Thompson than perhaps to the imperial world- 
view of the British army officer C.E. Callwell 
of the late 19 th century? We have detached this 
historically contingent theoretical approach to 
counterinsurgency from its contextual moor- 
ings and plotted it in the present as an action 
template for the future. We like to imagine that 
we think historically, but we have become the 
purveyors of ahistoricism. 

So our current counterinsurgency, opera- 
tional, and stability doctrines have moved well 
beyond simple Army doctrine and become the 
organizing principle for the Army and, more 
subtly, the shaper of an American foreign policy 
premised on intervention into unstable areas 
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around the world with American ground forces 
as the primary engine for bringing about stabil- 
ity. The way ahead in Afghanistan seems clear, at 
least as the Army’s intellectual climate dictates: 
existential nationbuilding. Another Army officer 
who has recently returned from battalion-level 
command in Afghanistan, Colonel Christopher 
Kolenda, tells us in a recently published opinion 
piece that the “way to win” in Afghanistan is to 
essentially build a new Afghanistan nation. 11 

However, sometimes the best approach 
to dealing with a problem of insurgency is not 
necessarily a focus on the people per se, but on 
the insurgent enemy. This does not mean, as 
many uniformed critics like to assert, that the 
enemy-centric approach means scorching the 
earth of a country by killing innocent civilians 
to get at the insurgents. Yet that is the usual crit- 
icism when we consider problems of insurgen- 
cies in ways other than protraction and focusing 
on populations, both of which demand the 
substantial involvement of American combat 
troops. Thus, when problems of insurgencies 
and other sources of instability present them- 
selves to American military planners, the only 
option seemingly available is large numbers of 
American combat boots on the ground protect- 



ing the people from the insurgents. This is why 
the Army has become dogmatic. 

Atrophied Fighting Skills 

Not only has the Services intellectual 
climate become rigid, but also its operational 
capability to conduct high-intensity fighting 
operations other than counterinsurgency has 
atrophied over the past 6 years. Consider an 
important white paper written by three Army 
colonels, all former combat brigade command- 
ers in Iraq, to Army Chief of Staff General 
George Casey. In the paper, entitled “The 
King and I,” these colonels rightly lament the 
atrophied capabilities of the Army’s artillery 
branch to perform its basic warfighting func- 
tion: firing its guns en masse against enemy 
targets. As the authors point out, 6-plus years 
of counterinsurgency operations have forced 
artillery units to carry out missions in Iraq and 
Afghanistan other than their core function. 12 
For example, Army Lieutenant Colonel Paul 
Yingling’s rocket artillery battalion is cur- 
rently performing detainee operations in Iraq. 
Granted, it is doing critical missions for the 



command, but it is not firing its rockets, and 
one can only conclude that those core compe- 
tencies have atrophied. 

Army combat brigades preparing for 
deployments to Iraq and Afghanistan at Fort 
Irwin, California, and Fort Polk, Louisiana, 
only prepare for counterinsurgency opera- 
tions. Instead of spending time at battalion and 
brigade levels training to fight a like enemy, 
they instead focus on how to rebuild villages 
and talk in culturally sensitive ways to local 
nationals. Is this kind of training important 
for combat outfits preparing to deploy to 
real world counterinsurgency operations? Of 
course it is— and that is what they should be 
doing. But the Army should acknowledge what 
General Casey has been telling us: that we are 
out of balance and at some point need to get 
back into shape to conduct operations at the 
higher end of the conflict spectrum. 

Arguing for rebuilding the Army’s capacity 
for conventional operations does not mean taking 
the Service back to 1986 in order to recreate 
the old Soviet Union so we can prepare to fight 
World War II all over again in the Fulda Gap. 

Such accusations have become the standard— 
and wrongheaded— critique that purveyors 



of counterinsurgency dogma like to throw at 
anybody who argues for a renewed focus on 
conventional capabilities. The Army does need to 
transform from its antiquated Cold War structure 
toward one that can deal with the security chal- 
lenges of the new millennium and one focused 
primarily on fighting as its core competency. 13 

Many counterinsurgency experts claim that 
the Army will always be able to do higher intensity 
combat operations because that is, as they say, 
what the Service has always been good at. For 
these folks, since the Army has always been good 
at conventional operations, it is axiomatic that it 
always will be— that conventional warfighting 
capabilities will remain a constant. Historian and 
retired Army colonel Pete Mansoor, for example, 
accepts the premise that the Army’s conventional 
capabilities remain “preeminent” in the world. He 
then argues for a strong focus on counterinsur- 
gency and irregular types of operations. 14 Combat 
experience in Iraq and Afghanistan is often cited 
to argue that the Army, even though it is focused 
heavily on counterinsurgency, can easily step 
back into the conventional warfighting mode. 

Yet combat experience in one kind of war is not 



necessarily transferable to another. One maybe 
able to argue that combat platoons and companies 
can easily shift from counterinsurgency to conven- 
tional fighting. However, that same argument does 
not hold true for higher level organizations such as 
divisions and corps, which for the last 6 years have 
been conducting node-based operations. When 
was the last time an Army combat brigade or 
higher level organization at either of the training 
centers or in actual combat conducted a sustained 
ground campaign against an enemy organized 
along military lines and fights? 15 

History shows that when states focus 
their armies on doing nothing but counterin- 
surgency and world constabulary missions to 
the exclusion of preparing for conventional 
warfare, strategic failure can result. 

In summer 2006 in southern Lebanon, 
the Israeli army suffered a significant battlefield 
defeat at the hands of Hizballah, who fought 
with conventional tactics centered on small 
infantry squads using machineguns, mortars, 
and antitank missiles. Israeli scholar Avi Kober 
and Army historian Matt Matthews have 
shown that the Israeli army’s conventional 
fighting skills had atrophied due to many years 
of doing almost nothing but counterinsurgency 
operations in the Palestinian territories. 16 

The British army after World War I chose 
to mostly forget about fighting conventional 
wars and instead concentrated on building 
an imperial constabulary army to police its 
empire. In 1940, however, as the German army 
raced across France to the English Channel, the 
British army alongside the French was defeated 
by the Germans, who had spent their interwar 
years preparing for large-scale battles. The 
British barely missed strategic catastrophe by 
escaping back across the English Channel to 
England through the French port of Dunkirk. 

And the future of war is not only counter- 
insurgencies such as Iraq and Afghanistan. One 
can imagine a range of possibilities that cover 
the full spectrum of war and conflict. A move- 
ment to gain contact with Iranian forces inside 
Iran by an American ground combat brigade 
seems plausible. A range of possibilities exist in 
Korea, from a collapse of North Korea requiring 
the South’s occupation with American support 
to a higher level of intensity with some fight- 
ing as the North collapses, possibly drawing in 
American conventional combat forces. These 
are just two examples of possible scenarios 
where the Army will need to be able to fight on 
multiple levels of the conflict spectrum. 

The Russian army attack into the break- 
away Georgian province of South Ossetia 



when trying to discover what a center of gravity might be, it 
does not have to be — and should not always be — the people 
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should ring like a fire alarm to those who 
believe the future of war and conflict will only 
be “decided by forces operating among the 
people of the world” and not by armies fight- 
ing “major battles and engagements.” 17 Images 
of Georgian infantry moving under fire and 
columns of Russian tanks on the attack show 
that the days of like armies fighting each other 
on battlefields are far from over. 

Getting the Past Right 

The U.S. Army must do what it takes to 
win the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. It must 
also be prepared to conduct stability opera- 
tions and other forms of irregular warfare. But 
in looking toward the future with a close eye 
on events in Georgia, the recent past of Israel 
in southern Lebanon, and history, the Army 
must soon refocus itself toward conventional 
warfighting skills with the knowledge that, if 
called on, it can more easily shift to nation- 
building and counterinsurgency as it has done 
in Iraq. The Army’s conduct of counterinsur- 
gency and nationbuilding in Iraq, beginning in 
the spring of 2003, shows this to be the case. 

The Army’s lightning advance to 
Baghdad in spring 2003 in only a few weeks 
happened because it was a conventionally 
minded army trained for fighting. If it had 
focused the majority of its time and resources 
prior to the Iraq War on counterinsurgency 
and nationbuilding, it is reasonable to assume 
that the march to Baghdad would have been 
much more costly in American lives and 



treasure and could have turned out much 
differently. 

An Army that was trained to fight 
(potentially against the Soviet Union) in the 
1980s, and retained in the 1990s, easily and 
quickly transitioned to counterinsurgency and 
nationbuilding operations in Iraq in summer 
2003. This goes against current thinking by 
many DOD officials who claim that because 
the Service did not prepare for counterin- 
surgency prior to the Iraq War, it had to be 
rescued by the surge of troops under General 
Petraeus in February 2007. 

Nagl argues that the Army’s focus on 
winning only the “short campaigns” to topple 
Saddam resulted in a triumph “without 
victory as stubborn insurgents stymied 
America’s conventional military power.” For 
Nagl, because the Army had not prepared for 
counterinsurgency operations prior to Iraq, 
it fumbled at it for the first 4 years until the 
2007 surge. 

This is not true, at least according to 
the recently released Army history of the 
Iraq War, On Point II. In fact, according to 
this history, the Army quickly transitioned 
out of the conventional fighting mode into 
the successful conduct of “full-spectrum” 
counterinsurgency and nationbuilding opera- 
tions by the end of 2003. Only about 6 months 
into its counterinsurgency campaign, despite 
the fact that it did not have a formalized 
counterinsurgency doctrine, the Army across 
the board was carrying out “best practices” 




Man displays inked finger after voting in Iraq’s first official democratic elections at polling site secured by 
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in counterinsurgency operations. But even 
good counterinsurgency tactics, practiced by 
proficient combat outfits, cannot compensate 
for flawed strategies and policies. 18 

The same argument can be made 
for the Army’s performance in Vietnam. 
Contrary to what has become conventional 
historical thinking, the Army did not lose 
the Vietnam War because it did not have a 
counterinsurgency doctrine prior to the war 
or because it did not understand how to do 
counterinsurgency. 19 Army General William 
Westmoreland understood classic counterin- 
surgency theory in 1965 and practiced it with 
a reasonable strategy to maintain the efficacy 
of the South Vietnamese government. 

Westmoreland was not, as his critics 
like to argue, trying to fight World War II all 
over again in the jungles of Vietnam. Current 
scholarship supports this claim. 20 The Army 
and the Nation lost the war for reasons having 
less to do with tactics than with the will, per- 
severance, cohesion, indigenous support, and 
sheer determination of the other side, coupled 
with the absence of any of those things on the 
American side. 



combat experience in Iraq and 
Afghanistan is often cited to 
argue that the Army can easily 
step back into the conventional 
warfighting mode 



Yet the counterinsurgency and stabil- 
ity operations experts in the Army continue 
to bludgeon us with the historical “lessons 
learned” cudgel. They tell us that we failed in 
Iraq from 2003 until 2007 (but were rescued 
by the surge in 2007) because we did not 
learn the lessons of the past that provide clear 
templates for victory in counterinsurgencies 
and irregular war. In a recent interview on 
National Public Radio, General Caldwell told 
the story of the Army conducting military 
occupations over many years and failing to 
learn and retain lessons each time. His implicit 
point was that if the Army had paid attention 
to these lessons learned and formalized them 
into doctrine, the first 3 years of the war in 
Iraq might have turned out differently. 21 

And that same “lessons learned” cudgel is 
used to beat the Army down the continued path 
of focusing itself primarily on stability operations, 
counterinsurgency, and nationbuilding. Since 
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synthesis and consensus have been achieved in 
the mind of the true believers, any questioning 
and probing of it is met with stiff resistance and 
outright rejection. In this sense, anti-intellectual- 
ism is alive and well in parts of the Army and the 
American defense establishment. 

Strategy Is about Choices 

Good strategy and sound military policy 
are premised on making choices and establishing 
priorities. Stephen Biddle and Jeffrey Friedman 
point that simple fact out in an important essay 
that analyzes the 2006 Israeli-Lebanon war. 22 
They argue that the war will be a critical case 
study for the U.S. Army in how it organizes itself 
for the future while fighting the ongoing wars in 
Iraq and Afghanistan. For Biddle and Friedman, 
hard choices must be made for a future security 
environment that they argue will be neither 
simply one of irregular wars against a stealthy 
guerrilla enemy fought “amongst” the people, 
nor, as they rightly state, one of a Cold War rein- 
carnated, involving only higher end conventional 
warfare. 

So choice is an important quality in strat- 
egy and in military and foreign policies. The 
choice for American foreign policy has already 
been made for the country: American military 
intervention in unstable portions of the world. 
This is a supreme problem for the American 
polity since the issue has not been debated and 
decided with involvement by the American 
people and their elected representatives in 
Congress. 23 

And down one level within the Army, it 
seems that for now choices have already been 
made for us, too. We are organizing ourselves 
around the principle of nationbuilding rather 
than fighting. For defense thinkers such as 
Nagl, that principle has turned into a synthetic 
consensus. To repeat, how else can one explain 
his most profound and deeply troubling state- 
ment that the Army, in the future, will have the 
capability to “change entire societies”? In this 
sense, the caricature of Nagl as a “crusader” 
seems correct. 24 

The world has seen firsthand what 
happens when American combat power tries to 
change societies from the barrel of a gun. Such 
arguments— elegant when conducted in doc- 
trine, opinion articles, and academic journals— 
lose their prettiness and instead become mired 
in the blood and guts of the reality of mean 
streets and roads in foreign lands. If the U.S. 
Army is directed to ride down those roads and 
streets by the President, then of course we will 
go and do our damndest to win. But we should 



be able to fight when we get there. If not, then 
most of the blood and guts will be ours. JFQ 
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Defects,” World Affairs (Summer 2008). 

22 Stephen Biddle and Jeffrey A. Friedman, The 
2006 Lebanon Campaign and the Future of Warfare: 
Implications for Army and Defense Policy (Carlisle 
Barracks, PA: U.S. Army War College, Strategic 
Studies Institute, September 2008). 

23 Bacevich. 

24 Ibid. 
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Hybrid Warfare 
and Challenges 




he U.S. military faces an era 
of enormous complexity. This 
complexity has been extended by 
globalization, the proliferation 
of advanced technology, violent transnational 
extremists, and resurgent powers. Americas 
vaunted military might stand atop all others 
but is tested in many ways. Trying to under- 
stand the possible perturbations the future 
poses to our interests is a daunting challenge. 
But, as usual, a familiarity with history is our 
best aid to interpretation. In particular, that 
great and timeless illuminator of conflict, 
chance, and human nature— Thucydides— is as 
relevant and revealing as ever. 



In his classic history, Thucydides 
detailed the savage 27-year conflict between 
Sparta and Athens. Sparta was the overwhelm- 
ing land power of its day, and its hoplites 
were drilled to perfection. The Athenians, 
led by Pericles, were the supreme maritime 
power, supported by a walled capital, a fleet 
of powerful triremes, and tributary allies. 

The Spartan leader, Archidamius, warned his 
kinsmen about Athens’ relative power, but the 
Spartans and their supporters would not heed 
their king. In 431 BCE, the Spartans marched 
through Attica and ravaged the Athenian 
country estates and surrounding farms. They 
encamped and awaited the Athenian heralds 
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and army for what they hoped would be a 
decisive battle and a short war. 1 

The scarlet- clad Spartans learned the 
first lesson of military history— the enemy 
gets a vote. The Athenians elected to remain 
behind their walls and fight a protracted 
campaign that played to their strengths and 
worked against their enemies. Thucydides’ 
ponderous tome on the carnage of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War is an extended history of the 
operational adaptation of each side as they 
strove to gain a sustainable advantage over 
their enemy. These key lessons are, as he 
intended, a valuable “possession for all time.” 

In the midst of an ongoing inter- Service 
roles and missions review, and an upcom- 
ing defense review, these lessons need to be 
underlined. As we begin to debate the scale 
and shape of the Armed Forces, an acute 
appreciation of history’s hard-earned lessons 
will remain useful. Tomorrow’s enemies will 
still get a vote, and they will remain as cunning 
and elusive as today’s foes. They may be more 
lethal and more implacable. We should plan 
accordingly. 

One should normally eschew simplistic 
metanarratives, especially in dynamic and 
nonlinear times. However, the evolving char- 
acter of conflict that we currently face is best 
characterized by convergence. This includes the 
convergence of the physical and psychological, 
the kinetic and nonkinetic, and combatants 
and noncombatants. So, too, we see the con- 
vergence of military force and the interagency 
community, of states and nonstate actors, and 
of the capabilities they are armed with. Of 
greatest relevance are the converging modes 
of war. What once might have been distinct 
operational types or categorizations among 
terrorism and conventional, criminal, and 
irregular warfare have less utility today. 

Current Strategic Thinking 

The 2005 National Defense Strategy 
(NDS) was noteworthy for its expanded under- 
standing of modern threats. Instead of the his- 
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torical emphasis on conventional state-based 
threats, the strategy defined a broadening range 
of challenges including traditional, irregular, 
terrorist, and disruptive threats. The strategy 
outlined the relative probability of these threats 
and acknowledged Americas increased vulner- 
ability to less conventional methods of conflict. 
The strategy even noted that the Department 
of Defense (DOD) was “over invested” in the 
traditional mode of warfare and needed to shift 
resources and attention to other challengers. 

While civil and intrastate conflicts have 
always had a higher frequency, their strategic 
impact and operational effects had little impact 
on Western military forces, and especially 
U.S. forces, which focused on the significantly 
more challenging nature of state-based threats 
and high-intensity conventional warfighting. 
This focus is partly responsible for Americas 
overwhelming military superiority today, 
measured in terms of conventional capability 
and its ability to project power globally. This 
investment priority and American force capa- 
bilities will have to change, however, as new 
environmental conditions influence both the 
frequency and character of conflict. 



Subsequent to the strategy’s articulation, 
a number of U.S. and foreign analysts compli- 
mented DOD strategists for moving beyond 
a myopic preoccupation with conventional 
war. But these analysts have also identified an 
increased blurring of war forms, rather than 
the conveniently distinct categorizations found 
in the NDS. Yet the strategy itself did suggest 
that the most complex challengers of the future 
could seek synergies from the simultaneous 
application of multiple modes of war. The NDS 
explicitly admitted that the challenger catego- 
ries could and would overlap and that “recent 
experience indicates ... the most dangerous 
circumstances arise when we face a complex 
of challenges. Finally, in the future, the most 
capable opponents may seek to combine truly 
disruptive capacity with traditional, irregular, 
or catastrophic forms of warfare .” 2 

This matches the views of many military 
analysts, who have suggested that future con- 
flict will be multi-modal or multi-variant rather 
than a simple black or white characterization of 
one form of warfare. Thus, many analysts are 
calling for greater attention to more blurring 
and blending of war forms in combinations 



of increasing frequency and lethality. This 
construct is most frequently described as 
“hybrid warfare,” in which the adversary will 
most likely present unique combinational or 
hybrid threats specifically targeting U.S. vulner- 
abilities. Instead of separate challengers with 
fundamentally different approaches (conven- 
tional, irregular, or terrorist), we can expect 
to face competitors who will employ all forms 
of war and tactics, perhaps simultaneously. 
Criminal activity may also be considered part 
of this problem, as it either further destabilizes 
local government or abets the insurgent or 
irregular warrior by providing resources. This 
could involve smuggling, narcoterrorism, illicit 
transfers of advanced munitions or weapons, or 
the exploitation of urban gang networks. 

A number of analysts have highlighted 
this blurring of lines between modes of war. 
They suggest that our greatest challenge in the 
future will not come from a state that selects 
one approach but from states or groups that 
select from the whole menu of tactics and tech- 
nologies and blend them in innovative ways 
to meet their own strategic culture, geography, 
and aims. As Michael Evans of the Australian 
Defence Academy wrote well before the last 
Quadrennial Defense Review, “The possibil- 
ity of continuous sporadic armed conflict, its 
engagements blurred together in time and 
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space, waged on several levels by a large array 
of national and sub-national forces, means that 
war is likely to transcend neat divisions into 
distinct categories” 3 

Numerous scholars are now acknowledg- 
ing the mixing likely in future conflicts. Colin 
Gray has admitted the one feature that “we can 
predict with confidence is that there is going 
to be a blurring, a further blurring, of warfare 
categories.” 4 British and Australian officers 
have moved ahead and begun the hard work of 
drawing out implications and the desired coun- 
tercapabilities required to effectively operate 
against hybrid threats. The British have gone 
past American doctrine writers and already 
incorporated hybrid threats within their con- 
struct for irregular war. 5 Australian military 
analysts remain on the front lines of inquiry in 
this area. 6 

Theorists responsible for some of the 
most cutting edge thinking in alternative 
modes of war and associated organizational 
implications continue to explore the blurring 
of conflict types. John Arquilla, an expert in 
irregular warfare, has concluded that “[net- 
works have even shown a capacity to wage war 
toe-to-toe against nation-states— with some 

success The range of choices available to 

networks thus covers an entire spectrum of 
conflict, posing the prospect of a significant 
blurring of the lines between insurgency, terror, 
and war.” 7 

Some research has been done on civil 
wars as hybrid conflicts. Other research focuses 
on the nature of the societies involved. But 
hybrid wars are much more than just conflicts 
between states and other armed groups. It is the 
application of the various forms of conflict that 
best distinguishes hybrid threats or conflicts. 
This is especially true since hybrid wars can 
be conducted by both states and a variety of 
nonstate actors. Hybrid threats incorporate 
a full range of modes of warfare, including 
conventional capabilities, irregular tactics and 
formations, terrorist acts that include indis- 
criminate violence and coercion, and criminal 
disorder. These multi-modal activities can be 
conducted by separate units, or even by the 
same unit, but are generally operationally and 
tactically directed and coordinated within the 
main battlespace to achieve synergistic effects 
in the physical and psychological dimensions of 
conflict. The effects can be gained at all levels of 
war. Thus, the compression of the levels of war 
is complicated by a simultaneous convergence 
of modes. The novelty of this combination and 
the innovative adaptations of existing systems 



by the hybrid threat is a further complexity. As 
one insightful student of war noted: 

Hybrid forces can effectively incorporate tech- 
nologically advanced systems into their force 
structure and strategy and use these systems in 
ways that are beyond the intended employment 
parameters. Operationally, hybrid military 
forces are superior to Western forces within their 
limited operational spectrum. 8 

Hybrid wars are not new, but they are 
different. In this kind of warfare, forces become 
blurred into the same force or are applied in the 
same battlespace. The combination of irregular 
and conventional force capabilities, either 
operationally or tactically integrated, is quite 
challenging, but historically it is not necessar- 
ily a unique phenomenon. 9 The British faced 
a hybrid threat at the turn of the last century 
when the Boers employed Mauser rifles and 
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Krupp field guns and outranged their red- clad 
adversary. Ultimately, the British adapted and 
ran down the Boer commandos. The fierce 
defense of Grozny by the Chechens is another 
potential hybrid case study. But both were 
bloody and protracted conflicts that arguably 
required more military resources and greater 
combat capabilities than classical counterinsur- 
gencies and Field Manual 3-24, Counterinsur- 
gency , would suggest. 

Compound Wars 

Historians have noted that many if not 
most wars are characterized by both regular 
and irregular operations. When a significant 
degree of strategic coordination between sepa- 
rate regular and irregular forces in conflicts 
occurs, they can be considered “compound 
wars.” Compound wars are those major wars 
that had significant regular and irregular com- 
ponents fighting simultaneously under unified 
direction. 10 The complementary effects of com- 
pound warfare are generated by its ability to 
exploit the advantages of each kind of force and 
increase the nature of the threat posed by each 
kind of force. The irregular force attacks weak 
areas, compelling a conventional opponent to 
disperse his security forces. The conventional 



force generally induces the adversary to con- 
centrate for defense or to achieve critical mass 
for decisive offensive operations. 

One can see this in the American Revolu- 
tion, when George Washingtons more conven- 
tional troops stood as a force in being for much 
of the war, while the South Carolina campaign 
was characterized by militia and some irregular 
combat. 11 The Napoleonic era is frequently 
viewed in terms of its massive armies marching 
back and forth across Europe. But the French 
invasion of Spain turned into a quagmire, with 
British regulars contesting Napoleons control 
of the major cities, while the Spanish guerrillas 
successfully harassed his lines of communica- 
tion. Here again, strategic coordination was 
achieved, but overall in different battlespaces. 12 
Likewise, the American Civil War is framed by 
famous battles at Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, 
Vicksburg, and Antietam. Yet partisan warfare 
and famous units like John Mosby s 43 d Vir- 
ginia Cavalry provided less conventional capa- 
bilities as an economy of force operation. 13 T.E. 
Lawrences role as an advisor to the Arab revolt 
against the Ottomans is another classic case 
of compound war, which materially assisted 
General Edmund Allenby s thrusts with the 
British Expeditionary Force against Jerusalem 
and Damascus. But here again, Lawrences 
raiders did not fight alongside the British; they 
were strategically directed by the British and 
supplied with advisors, arms, and gold only. 14 

Vietnam is another classic case of the 
strategic synergy created by compound wars, 
posing the irregular tactics of the Viet Cong 
with the more conventional capabilities of 
the North Vietnamese army. 15 The ambiguity 
between conventional and unconventional 
approaches vexed military planners for several 
years. Even long afterward, Americans debated 
what kind of war they actually fought and lost. 16 

Hybrid Wars 

As difficult as compound wars have 
been, the operational fusion of conventional 
and irregular capabilities in hybrid conflicts 
may be even more complicated. Compound 
wars offered synergy and combinations at the 
strategic level, but not the complexity, fusion, 
and simultaneity we anticipate at the opera- 
tional and even tactical levels in wars where 
one or both sides is blending and fusing the 
full range of methods and modes of conflict 
into the battlespace. Irregular forces in cases of 
compound wars operated largely as a distrac- 
tion or economy of force measure in a separate 
theater or adjacent operating area includ- 
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ing the rear echelon. Because it is based on 
operationally separate forces, the compound 
concept did not capture the merger or blurring 
modes of war identified in past case studies 
such as Hizballah in the second Lebanon war 
of 2006 or future projections. 

Thus, the future does not portend a suite 
of distinct challengers into separate boxes of 
a matrix chart. Traditional conflict will still 
pose the most dangerous form of human 
conflict, especially in scale. With increasing 
probability, however, we will face adversaries 
who blur and blend the different methods or 
modes of warfare. The most distinctive change 
in the character of modern war is the blurred 
or blended nature of combat. We do not face 
a widening number of distinct challenges but 
their convergence into hybrid wars. 

These hybrid wars blend the lethality of 
state conflict with the fanatical and protracted 
fervor of irregular warfare. In such conflicts, 
future adversaries (states, state-sponsored 
groups, or self- funded actors) will exploit 
access to modern military capabilities, includ- 
ing encrypted command systems, man-porta- 
ble air-to-surface missiles, and other modern 
lethal systems, as well as promote protracted 
insurgencies that employ ambushes, impro- 
vised explosive devices (IEDs), and coercive 
assassinations. This could include states blend- 
ing high-tech capabilities such as antisatellite 
weapons with terrorism and cyber warfare 
directed against financial targets. 

Hybrid challenges are not limited to non- 
state actors. States can shift their conventional 
units to irregular formations and adopt new 
tactics as Iraq’s fedayeen did in 2003. Evidence 
from open sources suggests that several powers 
in the Middle East are modifying their forces 
to exploit this more complex and diffused 
mode of conflict. We may find it increasingly 
perplexing to characterize states as essentially 
traditional forces, or nonstate actors as inher- 
ently irregular. Future challenges will present 
a more complex array of alternative structures 
and strategies as seen in the battle between 
Israel and Hizballah in 2006. The latter effec- 
tively fused militia forces with highly trained 
fighters and antitank guided missile teams into 
the battle. Hizballah clearly demonstrated the 
ability of nonstate actors to study and decon- 
struct the vulnerabilities of Western-style mili- 
taries and devise appropriate countermeasures. 

The lessons learned from this confronta- 
tion are already cross-pollinating with other 
states and nonstate actors. With or without 
state sponsorship, the lethality and capability 




The Second Lebanon War, 2006 

In many details, the amorphous Hizballah is represen- 
tative of the rising hybrid threat. The 34-day battle in 
southern Lebanon revealed some weaknesses in the 
posture of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) — but it has 
implications for American defense planners, too. Mixing 
an organized political movement with decentralized 
cells employing adaptive tactics in ungoverned zones, Hizballah showed that it could inflict as well 
as take punishment. Its highly disciplined, well-trained distributed cells contested ground against 
a modern conventional force using an admixture of guerrilla tactics and technology in densely 
packed urban centers. Hizballah, like Islamic extremist defenders in the battles in Fallujah in Iraq 
during April and November of 2004, skillfully exploited the urban terrain to create ambushes and 
evade detection and to hold strong defensive fortifications in close proximity to noncombatants. 1 

In the field, Israeli troops grudgingly admitted that the Hizballah defenders were tenacious 
and skilled. 2 The organized resistance was several orders of magnitude more difficult than coun- 
terterrorism operations in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. More importantly, the degree of training, 
fire discipline, and lethal technology demonstrated by Hizballah were much higher. 

Tactical combinations and novel applications of technology by the defenders were notewor- 
thy. In particular, the antitank guided missile systems employed by Hizballah against IDF armor 
and defensive positions, coupled with decentralized tactics, were a surprise. At the battle of Wadi 
Salouqi, a column of Israeli tanks was stopped in its tracks with telling precision. 3 Hizballah's anti- 
tank weapons include the Russian-made RPG-29, Russian AT-1 3 Metis, and AT— 1 4 Kornet, which 
has a range of 3 miles. The IDF found the AT-1 3 and AT-1 4 formidable against their first line 
Merkava Mark IV tank. A total of 18 Merkavas were damaged, and it is estimated that antitank 
guided missiles accounted for 40 percent of IDF fatalities. Here we see the blurring of conventional 
systems with irregular forces and nontraditional tactics. 

Hizballah even managed to launch a few armed 
unmanned aerial vehicles, which required the IDF to 
adapt in order to detect them. These included either the 
Iranian Mirsad-1 or Ababil-3 Swallow. These concerned 
Israeli strategists given their global positioning system- 
based navigational system, 450-kilometer range, and 
50-kilogram explosive carrying capacity. 4 There is evi- 
dence that Hizballah invested in signals intelligence and 
monitored IDF cell phone calls for some time, as well 
as unconfirmed reports that they managed to decrypt IDF radio traffic. The defenders also seemed 
to have advanced surveillance systems and very advanced night vision equipment. Hizballah's use 
of C802 antiship cruise missiles against an Israeli missile ship represents another sample of what 
"hybrid warfare" might look like, which is certainly relevant to naval analysts as well. 

Perhaps Hizballah's unique capability is its inventory of 14,000 rockets. Many of these are 
relatively inaccurate older models, but thanks to Iranian or Syrian support, they possess a number of 
missile systems that can reach deep into Israel. They were used both to terrorize the civilian popula- 
tion and to attack Israel's military infrastructure. Hizballah managed to fire over 4,100 rockets into 
Israel between July 1 2 and August 1 3, culminating with 250 rockets on the final day, the highest 
total of the war. Most of these were short range and inaccurate, but they achieved strategic effects 
both in the physical domain, by forcing Israel to evacuate tens of thousands of citizens, and in the 
media, by demonstrating their ability to lash back at the region's most potent military. 

Ralph Peters, who visited Lebanon during the fighting, observed that Hizballah displayed im- 
pressive flexibility, relying on the ability of cellular units to combine rapidly for specific operations 
or, when cut off, to operate independently after falling in on prepositioned stockpiles of weapons 
and ammunition. Hizballah's combat cells were a hybrid of guerrillas and regular troops — a form 
of opponent that U.S. forces are apt to encounter with increasing frequency. 5 




1 Andrew Exum, Hizballah at War: A Military Assessment, Policy Focus #63 (Washington, DC: Washington Institute for Near East 
Policy, December 2006), 9-1 1 . 
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"Israeli Soldiers Find a Tenacious Foe in Hezbollah," The Washington Post, August 8, 2006, 1 . 

3 Judith Palmer Harik, Transnational Actors in Contemporary Conflicts: Hizbullah and its 2006 War with Israel (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, March 2007), 14; Exum, 9-14. 
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of organized groups are increasing, while the 
incentives for states to exploit nontraditional 
modes of war are on the rise. This will require 
that we modify our mindsets with respect to 
the relative frequency and threats of future 
conflict. Irregular tactics and protracted forms 
of conflict are often castigated as tactics of the 
weak, employed by nonstate actors who do not 
have the means to do anything else. Instead of 
weakness, future opponents may exploit such 
means because of their effectiveness, and they 
may come to be seen as tactics of the smart and 
nimble. The future may find further evidence 
that hybrid threats are truly effective against 
large, ponderous, and hierarchical organiza- 
tions that are mentally or doctrinally rigid. 

Some analysts in Israel have all too 
quickly dismissed the unique character of 
Hizballah. These analysts blithely focus inward 
on the failings of the political and military 
leadership. 17 This is a fatal disease for military 
planners, one that can only benefit future 
Hizballahs. As Winston Churchill so aptly put 
it, “However absorbed a commander may be 
in the elaboration of his own thoughts, it is 
sometimes necessary to take the enemy into 
account.” So, too, must military historians and 
serious efforts to extract lessons from current 
history. Russell Glenn, a retired U.S. Army 
officer now with RAND, conducted an objec- 
tive evaluation and concluded that the second 
Lebanon conflict was inherently heterogeneous 
and that attempts to focus on purely con- 
ventional solutions were futile. Moreover, as 
both Ralph Peters and I concluded earlier, this 
conflict is not an anomaly, but a harbinger of 
the future. As Glenn summed up in All Glory Is 



Fleeting , “Twenty-first century conflict has thus 
far been typified by what might be termed as 
hybrid wars.” 18 

Implications 

The rise of hybrid warfare does not 
represent the end of traditional or conventional 
warfare. But it does present a complicating 
factor for defense planning in the 21 st century. 
The implications could be significant. John 
Arquilla of the Naval Postgraduate School has 
noted, “While history provides some useful 
examples to stimulate strategic thought about 
such problems, coping with networks that 
can fight in so many different ways— sparking 
myriad, hybrid forms of conflict — is going to 
require some innovative thinking.” 19 

We are just beginning this thinking. Any 
force prepared to address hybrid threats would 
have to be built upon a solid professional 



hybrid wars blend the lethality 
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of irregular warfare 



military foundation, but it would also place a 
premium on the cognitive skills needed to rec- 
ognize or quickly adapt to the unknown. 20 We 
may have to redouble our efforts to revise our 
operational art. We have mastered operational 
design for conventional warfare, and recently 
reinvigorated our understanding of counter- 
insurgency campaigns. It is not clear how we 
adapt our campaign planning to combina- 




tions of the two. What is the center of gravity 
in such conflicts, and does it invalidate our 
emphasis on whole-of-government approaches 
and lines of operations? 

Success in hybrid wars also requires small 
unit leaders with decisionmaking skills and tac- 
tical cunning to respond to the unknown— and 
the equipment sets to react or adapt faster than 
tomorrows foe. Organizational learning and 
adaptation would be at a premium, as would 
extensive investment in diverse educational 
experiences. 21 What institutional mechanisms 
do we need to be more adaptive, and what 
impediments does our centralized— if not 
sclerotic— Defense Department generate that 
must be jettisoned? 

The greatest implications will involve 
force protection, as the proliferation of IEDs 
suggests. Our enemies will focus on winning 
the mobility- countermobility challenge to limit 
our freedom of action and separate us from 
close proximity to the civilian population. 

The ability of hybrid challenges to exploit the 
range and precision of various types of missiles, 
mortar rounds, and mines will increase over 
time and impede our plans. Our freedom of 
action and ability to isolate future opponents 
from civilian populations are suspect. 

The exploitation of modern information 
technology will also enhance the learning cycle 
of potential irregular enemies, improving their 
ability to transfer lessons learned and techniques 
from one theater to another. This accelerated 
learning cycle has already been seen in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, as insurgents appeared to acquire 
and effectively employ tactical techniques or 
adapt novel detonation devices found on the 
Internet or observed from a different source. 
These opponents will remain elusive, operate in 
an extremely distributed manner, and reflect a 
high degree of opportunistic learning. 

The U.S. military and indeed the armed 
forces of the West must adapt as well. As one 
Australian officer put it, unless we adapt to 
todays protean adversary and the merging 
modes of human conflict, “we are destined to 
maintain and upgrade our high-end, industrial 
age square pegs and be condemned for trying 
to force them into contemporary and increas- 
ingly complex round holes.” 22 

DOD recognizes the need for fresh think- 
ing and has begun exploring the nature of this 
mixed challenge. An ongoing research project, 
including a series of joint wargaming exercises, 
has been initiated by the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. U.S. Joint Forces Command 
is exploring the implications as well, and the 
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Marines are doing the same. But the challenge 
affects all the Services, not just ground forces. 
Hizballah’s use of long-range missiles, armed 
unmanned aerial vehicles, and antiship cruise 
missiles should be a warning to the whole joint 
community. The maritime Services under- 
stand this and reflected the new challenge in 
the national maritime strategy: “Conflicts are 
increasingly characterized by a hybrid blend of 
traditional and irregular tactics, decentralized 
planning and execution, and non- state actors, 
using both simple and sophisticated technolo- 
gies in innovative ways .” 23 

Tomorrows conflicts will not be easily 
categorized into conventional or irregular. 

The emerging character of conflict is more 
complicated than that. A binary choice of big 
and conventional versus small or irregular 
is too simplistic. The United States cannot 
imagine all future threats as state-based and 
completely conventional, nor should it assume 
that state-based conflict has passed into his- 
tory’s dustbin. Many have made that mistake 
before. State-based conflict is less likely, but it 
is not extinct. But neither should we assume 
that all state-based warfare will be entirely 
conventional. As this article suggests, the future 
poses combinations and mergers of the various 
methods available to our antagonists. 

Numerous security analysts have 
acknowledged the blurring of lines between 
modes of war . 24 Hybrid challengers have passed 
from a concept to a reality, thanks to Hizballah. 
A growing number of analysts in Washington 
realize that the debate about preparing for 
counterinsurgency or stability operations 
versus big wars is a false argument. Such a 
debate leads to erroneous conclusions about 
future demands for the joint warfighting com- 
munity. Scholars at the Naval War College in 
Newport, Rhode Island, and at King’s College, 
London, endorsed the concept . 25 Max Boot 
concluded his lengthy study of war and tech- 
nology with the observation that 

The boundaries between “ regular ” and “ irregu- 
lar ” warfare are blurring. Even non-state groups 
are increasingly gaining access to the kinds of 
weapons that were once the exclusive preserve of 
states. And even states will increasingly turn to 
unconventional strategies to blunt the impact of 
American power . 26 

This should widen our lens about the 
future joint operating environment. Yet our 
focus remains on an outmoded and dated 



bifurcation of war forms, and this orientation 
overlooks the most likely and potentially the 
most dangerous of combinations. One pair 
of respected strategists has concluded that 
“hybrid warfare will be a defining feature of 
the future security environment .” 27 If true, 
we face a wider and more difficult range of 
threats than many in the Pentagon are think- 
ing about. As today’s Spartans, we will have to 
take the enemy’s plans into consideration and 
adapt into a more multidimensional or joint 
force as Sparta ultimately did. 

Today’s strategists need to remember 
the frustrated Spartans outside Athens’ long 
wall and remember the bloody success of the 
British, Russians, and Israelis in their long wars 
against hybrid threats— and prepare 
accordingly. JFQ 
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ince the mid-1990s, a systems (or 
systemic) approach to warfare 
emerged gradually as the domi- 
nant school of thought in the U.S. 
military, most other Western militaries, and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
This was exemplified by the wide and almost 
uncritical acceptance, not only in the United 
States but also in other militaries, of the claims 
by numerous proponents of the need to adopt 
network-centric warfare (NCW), effects-based 



operations (EBO), and most recently a systemic 
operational design (SOD). Yet little if any atten- 
tion was given to some rather serious flaws in 
the theoretical foundations of various systems 
approaches to warfare. Classical military thought 
was declared unable to satisfy the requirements 
of the new environment that emerged in the 
aftermath of the Cold War and the advent of 
advanced information technologies and increas- 
ingly lethal and precise long-range weapons. 

Carl von Clausewitzs (1780-1831) ideas on the 



nature of war were ignored. Yet U.S. and NATO 
experiences in the recent conflicts in Afghani- 
stan and Iraq, and the Israeli experience in the 
second Lebanon war in 2006, have revealed not 
only serious limitations but also important flaws 
in the practical application of the systems view 
of war. These conflicts have shown the timeless 
value of the Clausewitzian view of warfare. The 
future might well show that most efforts and 
resources spent on adopting a systems view of 
warfare were essentially wasted. 




TTT 





Never neglect the psychological , 
cultural , political , and human 
dimensions of warfare, which is 
inevitably tragic , inefficient, and 
uncertain. Be skeptical of systems 
analysis, computer models, game 
theories, or doctrines that suggest 
otherwise. 



—Secretary of Defense 
Robert Gates 1 



Pilots attending Red Flag Mission Debriefing System 
session receive instant feedback on training 



U.S. Air Force (Don Sutherland) 
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The Roots 

The military application of a systems 2 
approach to planning can be traced to the 
1930s when U.S. Army Air Corps planners 
at the Air Corps Tactical School in Langley, 
Virginia, developed the theory of strategic 
bombing. U.S. airpower theorists believed that 
the main threads of the enemy economy could 
be identified and evaluated prior to the out- 
break of hostilities. This so-called industrial 
web theory focused on those critical indus- 
tries upon which significant portions of an 
enemy war economy relied. 3 The intent was to 
use a systems approach to generate cascading 
effects that would lead to the collapse of the 
enemy’s economy. The ultimate aim was to 
reduce the enemy’s will to resist and force him 
to cease fighting. According to this view, the 
proper application of industrial web theory 
would ensure rapid and decisive victory. 4 

Industrial web theory was applied on a 
large scale during World War II in the strategic 
bombing of Germany, German-occupied 
Europe, and Japan. However, the actual results 
were far below expectations in terms of mate- 
riel and time expended. Germany’s industrial 
infrastructure proved resilient and extremely 
adaptable, and civilian morale did not collapse, 
as widely anticipated by airpower proponents. 
Some 5 years of strategic bombing destroyed 
entire cities, killed hundreds of thousands 
of civilians, curtailed industrial output, and 
crippled transportation nodes. Yet despite the 
enormous effect, such effects-based operations 
failed to render a strategic decision. 5 

The impetus toward adopting an effects- 
based approach came in the aftermath of the 
Vietnam War (1965-1975). Then, the U.S. 
military emphasized the need to link objec- 
tives at all levels of war— from the national 
political level to the tactical— in a logical and 
causal chain. In their interpretation, this 
outcome-based or strategy-to-task approach 
became the basis for joint planning. The 
Air Force firmly believed that its targeteer- 
ing approach to warfare could somehow be 
applied at all levels of war. The most vocal 
proponents of airpower claimed that advances 
in information technologies and the precision 
and lethality of weapons allowed the use of 
those weapons against complex systems and 
in a way that was more sophisticated than pre- 
viously. Another reason for the reemergence 
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of the effects-based approach was the political 
and social pressure to reduce the costs of mili- 
tary operations and wage war with the fewest 
losses of human lives for the friendly (and 
often the enemy) side. 6 Such beliefs gained 
increasing influence, not only within the Air 
Force but also among the highest U.S. political 
and military leadership. 

The theoretical foundation of effects- 
based warfare was provided in 1993 in the 
writings of Colonel John Warden III, USAF, 
and his theory of strategic paralysis. Warden 
depicted the enemy as a system of systems. 7 
He also pointed out the relative nature of 
effects within the enemy system. 8 In Warden’s 
view, to think strategically was to view the 
enemy as a “system” composed of numerous 
subsystems. 9 He contended that all systems 
are similarly organized, need information to 
function, are resistant to change, and do not 
instantly react to the force applied against 
them (the hysteresis effect). 10 

The essence of Warden’s systems 
approach is the Five Ring Model. He argued 
that any modern state, business organization, 
military, terrorist organization, or criminal 
gang can be seen as consisting of a system of 
five interrelated rings that enable it to perform 
its intended function. 11 All systems are 
arranged in the same way: 

■ “leadership” elements provide general 
direction 

■ “processes” (formerly called “organic 
essentials”) elements convert energy from one 
ring to another 

■ “physical infrastructure” elements 

■ “population” elements 

■ “agents” (formerly called “fielded forces”) 
elements, consisting of demographic groups. 12 

Warden also applied his model to the 
operational level of war. The only difference 
is that each of the rings pertains directly to 
military sources of power. For example, the 
leadership ring consists of the enemy’s com- 
mander plus the command, control, and com- 
munications systems. The processes ring also 
includes military logistics. The infrastructure 
ring includes roads, rails, communications 
lines, and pipelines. The fifth ring is the 
enemy’s forces— troops, ships, and aircraft— 
and is the hardest to reduce. Warden asserted 
that any campaign focused on the fifth ring 
would be the longest and bloodiest for both 
sides. Yet he acknowledged that sometimes it 
is necessary to concentrate on the fifth ring 



to reduce it to some extent in order to reach 
inner operational or strategic rings. 13 The Air 
Force gradually embraced Warden’s model. 14 

Systems View of the Military Situation 

EBO advocates have a radically differ- 
ent view of analyzing the military situation 
from proponents of the traditional approach 
based on the commander’s estimate (or 
appreciation) of the situation. Proponents of 
EBO insist that the best way to visualize the 
military situation is to evaluate what they 
call a “system of systems.” The latter is, in its 
essence, a variation of the Five Ring Model. In 
an oddly worded construct, they define system 
of systems as “a grouping of organized assem- 
blies of resources, methods, and procedures 
regulated by interaction or interdependence to 
accomplish a set of specific functions.” 15 Both 
Joint Publication (JP) 3-0, Joint Operations 
(2006), and JP 5-0, Joint Operation Planning 
(2006), embraced the system perspective in 
analyzing situations. A system of systems is 
an integral part of what EBO proponents call 
the “operational environment.” The latter, in 
turn, is composed of “air, land, sea, space, and 



the Air Force firmly believed 
that its targeteering approach 
to warfare could be applied at 
all levels of war 



associated adversary, friendly, and neutral 
systems, which are relevant for specific joint 
operations.” 16 

A system of systems analysis (SoSA) 
is used as the bedrock for EBO planning. It 
is divided into six major systems: political, 
military, economic, social, infrastructure, and 
information. 17 Each of these systems, in turn, 
is broken down and reduced to two primary 
sets of elements: nodes (actually decisive 
points) and links. Nodes are tangible elements 
(persons, places, or physical things) within a 
system that can be “targeted.” Links , in con- 
trast, are the physical, functional, or behav- 
ioral relationships between nodes. 18 SoSA 
identifies the relationships between nodes 
within individual systems and across systems. 
Analysts also link nodes to each other with 
sufficient detail and then determine key 
nodes— defined as those “related to strategic 
or operational effect or a center of gravity.” 
Some nodes may become decisive points for 
military operations when acted upon. 19 EBO 
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proponents confuse the true meanings of 
effects, centers of gravity, and decisive points. 

SoSA produces a nodal analysis that, 
together with effects development, forms the 
basis for coupling nodes to effects, actions 
(called tasks in the traditional military deci- 
sionmaking and planning process) to nodes, 
and resources to establish effects-nodes-action 
linkages. The nodes and associated links are 
then targeted for diplomatic, informational, 
military, and economic (DIME) actions to 
influence or change system behavior and 
capabilities and thereby accomplish desired 
objectives. Lethal or nonlethal power and other 
instruments of national power are employed to 
affect links in order to attain operational and 
strategic effects. 20 The aim is to create effects 
within the enemy’s system such as blindness, 
decapitation, and the sense of pursuit, thereby 
bringing about a state of strategic paralysis, 
collapse, and ultimately accomplishing the 



dubious proposition. They mistakenly believe 
that by linking cause and effect, something as 
complex as human activity can be reduced to 
an essentially passive and lifeless domain. In 
fact, the reality depicted by EBO proponents 
does not exist— nor can it be created. 22 In short, 
human activity is so complex that it operates 
outside the physical domain. For instance, the 
Israelis adopted the U.S. effects-based approach 
to warfare with a great deal of enthusiasm and 
apparently without a healthy dose of skepti- 
cism. Among other things, they neglected the 
importance of the concept of center of gravity. 
Instead of issuing clear and succinct orders, 
advocates relied on the highly ambiguous and 
unclear vocabulary of EBO in articulating the 
missions for subordinate units. For example, 
the orders issued to the Israeli 91 st Division 
during the second Lebanon war in 2006 
(Operation Change of Direction) directed them 
to carry out “swarmed, multi- dimensional, 




wars strategic objective. 21 However, EBO 
enthusiasts do not make clear who has the 
authority and responsibility to plan and execute 
DIME actions. Some of them even imply 
that these actions are the responsibility of the 
operational commanders— but they are not. 
Only the highest political-strategic leadership 
of a country or alliance/coalition can plan for 
and execute synchronized employment of both 
nonmilitary and military instruments of power. 

EBO advocates are confident that by 
acting against a physical part of the enemy 
system, desired effects in the domain of human 
activity can be achieved. Yet this is a highly 



and simultaneous attacks” instead of stating 
clearly what the mission was. Already in 2004, 
the Israelis found out that in order to stop 
the launching of rockets into Israeli territory, 
it was necessary to affect enemy capabilities 
rather than consciousness. During the second 
Lebanon war, so-called leverage and effects 
against Hizballah proved dismally ineffective to 
bring the organization “to acknowledge its bad 
condition” within a few days after the conflict 
started. 23 

Another variant of the systems approach 
that unfortunately got some traction in the 
U.S. Army, so-called systemic operational 



design, also looks at the situation from the 
systems perspective. This concept originated 
in the Israel Defense Forces Operational 
Theory Research Institute in the mid-1990s. 
The genesis for SOD theory was found within 
Soviet operational thought. 24 Another major 
influence on the development of this concept 
was the thinking of several (mostly left-lean- 
ing) French postmodern philosophers, espe- 
cially Gilles Deleuze (1925-1995) and Felix 
Guattari (1930-1992). Proponents explain that 
systemic operational design was developed 
as an alternative to the Western teleological 
approach, while operational design is based 
on epistemology. 

In contrast to EBO advocates, SOD 
advocates acknowledge that uncertainty is 
an attribute of complex adaptive systems, 
such as war. They addressed that problem by 
employing what they call continuous systems 
reframing— an awkward term— which tradi- 



EBO enthusiasts do not make 
clear who has the authority 
and responsibility to plan and 
execute DIME actions 



tionalists simply call the “running estimate 
of the situation.” SOD enthusiasts insist that 
while the EBO approach focuses on disrupting 
nodes and relationships, systemic operational 
design centers on transforming relationships 
and interactions between the entities within 
a system. 25 Like the effects-based approach, 
systemic operational design also analyzes a 
complex situation from what they call a “holis- 
tic” (that is, emphasizing the importance of the 
whole and interdependence of its parts) per- 
spective. 26 SOD enthusiasts claim that modern 
military operations are too complicated for 
applying a linear approach because the enemy 
and environment form a complex adaptive 
system. However, they mistakenly argue that 
such systems cannot be destroyed but must be 
pushed into disequilibrium— that is, into chaos. 
Yet the Israeli failure to decisively defeat the 
Hizballah forces in the second Lebanon war 
illustrates the hollowness of both the EBO and 
SOD approaches to warfare. 27 

SOD proponents falsely claim that 
intelligence preparation of the battlefield 
(IPB) is most suitable for the tactical but not 
higher levels of war. In their view, IPB deals 
only with physical reality. Its mechanistic and 
reductionist processes are more appropriate 
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in hierarchical organizations and in situations 
where compliance is more important than 
time-consuming discourse. In their view, IPB 
is insufficient for operational planning in the 
contemporary operational environment. SOD 
proponents argue that the operational level 
deals with more than just the physical enemy; 
it draws on concepts and abstractions. 28 
However, IPB properly understood and 
applied is not what systems proponents claim 
it to be; in fact, it is just the opposite. IPB 
encompasses a comprehensive analysis of the 
situation regardless of the level of war. Prop- 
erly understood, it includes the evaluation of 
neither military nor nonmilitary aspects of 
the situation. 



The systems perspective in analyzing 
a military situation is actually reductionist 
and overly simplistic. Systems do not behave 
exactly as individual components, or even 
as a quantitative sum of individuals; the 
general performance and function of a system 
usually produce results considerably different 
from that of the arithmetical-linear summa- 
tion of results of the individual ingredients 
that compose it. 31 Advocates of the systems 
approach seek scientific certainties and ratio- 
nality where uncertainty, chaos, and irrational- 
ity abound. They assume that all elements 
of the situation can somehow be precisely 
determined and no mistakes will be made. The 
enemy is essentially passive and will behave 



war, the more complex the interplay is among 
various intangible elements. Both the tangible 
and intangible elements of the situation 
include military and nonmilitary sources of 
power. The tangible elements are for the most 
part measurable in some way. Despite the 
widely held belief that tangible elements can 
be quantified, this is not always the case. The 
tangible and intangible elements are usually 
mixed and cannot be neatly separated. This is 
especially true in the case of forces employed 
at operational and strategic levels. Tangible 
factors can be properly or improperly evalu- 
ated, they can change over time, and they can 
be intentionally or inadvertently reported 
erroneously. They can be wrongly understood 



Systems vs. Operational Thinking 

Systems thinking has been developed 
to provide techniques for studying systems in 
a holistic way to supplement the traditional 
reductionist method. The principle of ana- 
lytical reduction characterizing the Western 
intellectual tradition came from Rene Des- 
cartes (1596-1650). This type of analysis is 
the process of identifying the simple nature 
in complex phenomena and dividing each 
problem into as many parts as possible to best 
solve it. Experience has shown that reductive 
analysis is the most successful explanatory 
technique ever used in science. 29 

Systems thinking approaches a system 
in a holistic manner. The system is under- 
stood by examining the linkages and interac- 
tions between the elements that compose 
the entirety of the system. Systems thinking 
attempts to illustrate that events are separated 
by distance and time and that small catalytic 
events can cause large changes in complex 
systems. Supposedly, it contrasts traditional 
analysis, which studies systems by breaking 
them down into separate elements. Systems 
thinking provides a framework where mental 
models can be built, relationships between 
systems components can be uncovered, and 
patterns of behavior can be determined. Both 
the relationships within the system and the 
factors that influence them enable the con- 
struction and understating of the underlying 
system logic. Proponents claim that systems 
thinking views a system from the broad per- 
spective that includes seeing its structure, pat- 
terns, and cycles rather than seeing individual 
events. The component parts of a system can 
best be understood in the context of relation- 
ships with each other and with other systems, 
rather than in isolation. 30 



systems do not behave exactly as individual components, or 
even as a quantitative sum of individuals 
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in a way that will ensure friendly success. This 
view of warfare is overly simplistic because 
it does not accommodate the Clausewitzian 
factors of the friction and fog of war and the 
role of psychological factors in warfare. 

A more serious problem is that pro- 
ponents of the systems approach ignore the 
fact that the tangible and intangible elements 
of the situation cannot simply be reduced 
to nodes and links. The human factor is the 
key element in analyzing the situation at any 
level of war, but especially at the strategic and 
operational levels, that is, those levels at which 
a war is won or lost. The higher the level of 



because of fear, hate, lack of confidence, 
fatigue, and stress. 

Tangible elements can also be falsely 
evaluated. For example, the number or size of 
enemy forces or weapons/equipment might 
be accurately observed but falsely reported 
or evaluated without a context. Information 
received might be accurate but wrongly inter- 
preted by commanders and staffs. This can 
occur intentionally or unintentionally. It can 
be caused by incompetence, lack of operations 
security, or treason. The commander can falsely 
evaluate the enemy’s capabilities or intentions. 
Misunderstandings between commanders 
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and subordinates are frequent occurrences in 
combat; they cannot be predicted or quanti- 
fied. The breakdown of weapons or technical 
equipment can occur at any time. The effects 
of atmospheric influences cannot usually be 
measured precisely. Except in rare cases, natural 
events cannot be predicted in a timely fashion. 
Hence, the unreliability of humans and technol- 
ogy considerably affects performance on both 
sides in a conflict. The boundaries between 
tangible and intangible factors are in the realm 
of chance and are fluid. 32 

In contrast to tangibles, intangibles 
are hard or even impossible to quantify with 
precision. Intangibles pertain for the most 
part to human elements. Some of these, such 
as cohesion of an alliance/coalition, public 
support for war, morale and discipline, and 
unit cohesion, can be evaluated in very broad 
terms: low, medium, high, or excellent. Other 
intangible elements— such as leadership, 
will to fight, small-unit cohesion, combat 
motivation, and doctrine— are extremely 
difficult to quantify with any degree of preci- 
sion or confidence. At the strategic level, the 
quality of the enemy’s highest political and 
military leadership and its future intentions 
and reactions are difficult, if not impossible, 
to evaluate and even less so to predict with 
confidence. The enemy’s leadership can make 
decisions that are perceived as slightly or 
grossly irrational. 

The traditional way of military think- 
ing is not only far more comprehensive but 
also far more realistic, dynamic, and flexible 



than systems thinking. It avoids all the pit- 
falls associated with viewing a war through 
systems-of-systems prisms. One of the principal 
requirements for success at the operational and 
strategic levels of command is to think broadly 
and have a panoramic vision. 33 Operational 
thinking is not identical to what information 
warfare advocates call situational awareness— a 
term used in training pilots; strictly defined, 
situational awareness refers to the degree of 
accuracy with which one’s perception of the 
current environment mirrors reality. Situational 
awareness does not necessarily mean an under- 
standing ; it is purely a tactical, not operational 
or strategic, term. The extensive use of the term 
situational awareness in the U.S. and other mili- 



although operational thinking 
is one of the most critical 
factors for success, many 
operational commanders have 
remained captives of their 
tactical perspective 



taries is perhaps one of the best proofs of the 
predominance of a narrow tactical perspective 
among information warfare advocates. 

The commander’s ability to think opera- 
tionally, or what the Germans call operational 
thinking (< operatives Denken ), is usually not 
an innate trait but is acquired and nurtured 
for many years prior to assuming a position 
of responsibility at the operational level. The 
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requirement to think operationally has been 
recognized by many theorists and practitio- 
ners of operational warfare. For example, the 
Prussian general Gerhard Johann David von 
Scharnhorst (1755-1813) observed that “one 
has to see the whole before seeing its parts. 
This is really the first rule, and its correctness 
can be learned from a study of history.” 34 
Clausewitz wrote that “small things always 
depend on great ones— the unimportant on 
the important, and accidentals on essentials; 
this must guide our approach.” 35 Helmuth 
von Moltke, Sr. (1800-1891), the Prussian and 
German Chief of General Staff (1857-1888), 
wrote, “All individual successes achieved 
through the courage of our [German] troops 
on the battlefield are useless if not guided by 
great thoughts and directed by the purpose of 
the campaign and the war as a whole.” 36 He 
believed that “it is far more important that the 
high commander retain a clear perspective of 
the entire state of affairs than that any detail is 
carried out in a particular way.” 37 

Operational thinking is a result of con- 
siderable conscious effort on the part of the 
commander, in both peacetime and combat. 
Although operational thinking is one of the 
most critical factors for success, whether in 
peacetime or time of war, many operational 
commanders have remained essentially cap- 
tives of their narrow tactical perspective. To 
think tactically is easy; it is an area in which 
all commanders feel comfortable because this 
is what they have done for most of their pro- 
fessional careers. History provides numerous 
examples in which a commander’s inability or 
unwillingness to think broadly and far ahead 
resulted in major setbacks, or even in the 
failure of a campaign or major operation. 

A commander thinks operationally 
when he possesses an operational rather than 
tactical perspective in exercising his numer- 
ous responsibilities, both in peacetime and in 
war. In purely spatial terms, the operational 
perspective encompasses the (formally 
declared or undeclared) theater of operations 
plus an arbitrarily defined area of interest. The 
perspective of a tactical commander is much 
smaller because he is focused on planning 
and executing actions aimed at accomplishing 
tactical objectives in a given combat zone or 
area of operations. The broadest perspective is 
required at the military and theater- strategic 
levels of command. Among other things, the 
strategic perspective requires the commander’s 
ability to translate objectives of national policy 
and strategy into achievable military or theater- 
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strategic objectives and then to orchestrate 
the use of military and nonmilitary sources 
of power to achieve them. The tactical com- 
mander is normally not concerned with using 
nonmilitary sources of power, but operational 
and strategic commanders are. However, the 
exception to this is operations short of war, 
such as the posthostilities phase of a campaign 
and low- intensity conflicts, where nonmilitary 
aspects of the situation play an important role 
at all levels of war. 

Operational commanders cannot be 
highly successful without having full knowl- 
edge and understanding of the mutual interre- 
lationships and linkage between strategy and 
policy on one hand, and strategy, operational 
art, and tactics on the other. They should fully 
understand the distinctions among the levels 
of war and how decisions and actions at one 
level affect events at others. In sequencing and 
synchronizing the use of military and non- 
military sources of power, operational com- 
manders must have the ability to focus on the 
big picture and not be sidetracked by minor or 
unrelated events. 

An operational commander should also 
possess extensive knowledge and understand- 
ing of nonmilitary aspects of the situation in 
his theater. In contrast to the tactical com- 
mander, the operational commander has 
to properly sequence and synchronize the 
employment of all sources of power in the 
conduct of a campaign or major operation. 
Sound operational decisions must be made, 
although the knowledge and understanding of 
some essential elements of the situation are far 
from satisfactory and uncertainties abound. 
There is greater uncertainty for the opera- 
tional commander than for a tactical com- 
mander in terms of space, time, and forces. 
Generally, a commander can more accurately 
measure the risks of an action or nonaction at 
the tactical than at the operational level. 38 

The operational commander has to 
properly balance the factors of space, time, and 
forces against a given strategic or operational 
objective; otherwise, he might fail in accom- 
plishing the ultimate objective of a campaign 
or major operation. Because of the greater scale 
of the objectives, this process is much more 
difficult and time consuming than at the tacti- 
cal level of command. In general, the larger the 
scope of the military objective is, the more the 
uncertainties that fall within the commander’s 
estimate of the situation. The operational 
commander must have an uncanny ability 
to anticipate the enemy’s reaction to his own 



actions and then make decisions to respond to 
the enemy s actions. 

In contrast to a tactical commander, an 
operational commander needs to evaluate the 
features of the physical environment in opera- 
tional rather than tactical terms. This means, 
among other things, assessing characteristics 
of geography, hydrography, and oceanography 
in terms of their effect on the course and 
outcome of a major operation and campaign, 
not on battles and engagements or some other 
tactical actions. The operational commander 
is also far more concerned with the effects of 
climate, rather than weather, on the employ- 
ment of multiservice/multinational forces in a 
given part of the theater. 

Thinking operationally means that the 
operational commander clearly sees how 
each of his decisions contributes to the ulti- 
mate strategic or operational objective. All 
the actions of the operational commander 
should be made within the given operational 
or strategic framework; otherwise, they will 
not contribute to ultimate success and might 
actually undermine it. As in a game of chess, 
the player who views the board as a single 
interrelated plane of action, with each move as 
a prelude to a series of further moves, is more 
likely to be successful than an opponent who 
thinks only a single move at a time. The opera- 
tional commander should think how to create 
opportunities for employing his forces while 



at the same time reducing the enemy’s future 
options. 39 One of the most important attributes 
of a higher commander is the ability to see 
the situation through the enemy’s eyes— what 
Napoleon I called “seeing the other side of the 
hill.” Largely, this ability is intuitive. Napoleon I 
and some other successful military leaders had 
an extraordinary ability to visualize what the 
enemy’s commander would do in countering 
the movements of their own forces. 40 

A commander thinks operationally 
when he looks beyond the domain of physi- 
cal combat and into the future. The greater 
one’s sphere of command, the further ahead 
one should think. 41 By correctly anticipating 
the enemy’s reaction to his own actions, the 
operational commander can make a sound and 
timely decision, counteract, and then prepare 



to make another decision to respond to the 
enemy’s counteraction. The key to success is 
to operate within the enemy’s decision cycle. 
Without this ability, the operational com- 
mander cannot seize and maintain the initia- 
tive— and without the initiative, his freedom of 
action will be restricted by the opponent. 

The operational commander should 
also have the ability to evaluate the impact of 
new and future technologies on the conduct 
of operational warfare. He must not focus on 
specific weapons or weapon platforms and 
sensors but should anticipate the influence 
these will have on the conduct of campaigns 
or major operations when used in large 
numbers. Moltke was one such rare indi- 
vidual who understood the impact that the 
technological advances of his era, specifically 
the railroad and telegraph, would have on the 
conduct of war and campaigns. He empha- 
sized the importance of railways in the move- 
ment of troops, especially in the mobilization 
and deployment phase of a campaign. He 
directed the drafting of the first mobilization 
plan and movement tables in 1859. He also 
paid attention to the analysis of military tech- 
nical advances. 42 Field Marshal Alfred von 
Schlieffen (1833-1913) showed great enthusi- 
asm for adopting new technologies. However, 
in contrast to Moltke, he lacked proper vision 
where future technical developments were 
concerned. 43 



Closely linked to operational thinking is 
the commander’s operational vision — that is, 
the ability to correctly envision the military 
conditions that will exist after the mission 
is accomplished. Operational vision is the 
practical application of operational thinking 
in planning, preparing, and executing a cam- 
paign or major operation. Hence, it is inher- 
ently narrower in its scope than operational 
thinking. In terms of time, it is also limited 
to the anticipated duration of a campaign or 
major operation. The commander’s opera- 
tional vision is expressed in his intent trans- 
mitted to subordinate tactical commanders. It 
is critical for success that the operational com- 
mander imparts his personal vision of victory 
and the conditions and methods for obtaining 
it to all subordinates. The commander’s vision 



thinking operationally means the operational commander sees 
how each of his decisions contributes to the ultimate strategic 
or operational objective 
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is a combination of his personality traits, 
education and training, and experience. In 
general, the higher the level of command, the 
further into the future the commander must 
look to achieve and consolidate the desired 
combat success. And the larger the scope of 
the military objective, the more complex the 
situation and more difficult it is to correctly 
envision the military endstate and the unfold- 
ing of events leading to it. 

Systems vs. Clausewitzian View of War 

All the proponents of the systems 
approach, regardless of their differences, essen- 
tially share the mechanistic or Newtonian view 
of warfare. They believe that the information 
age is so different that the classical theory of 
war as explained by Clausewitz has become 
irrelevant. They clearly confuse the distinctions 
between the nature of war and character of 
war. Nature of war refers to constant, universal, 
and inherent qualities that ultimately define 
war throughout the ages, such as violence, 
chance, luck, friction, and uncertainty. Hence, 
the nature of war is timeless regardless of the 
changes in the political environment, the cause 
of a war, or technological advances. 44 Character 
of war refers to those transitory, circumstantial, 
and adaptive features that account for the dif- 
ferent periods of warfare. They are primarily 
determined by sociopolitical and historical 
conditions in a certain era as well as techno- 
logical advances. Systems approach advocates 
firmly believe that technology is the most 
important factor affecting both the nature and 
character of war. They view war as an open, 
distributed, nonlinear, and dynamic system. 

It is highly sensitive to initial conditions. It is 
characterized by complex hierarchical systems 
of feedback loops. Some of the loops are 
designed but others are not. Feedback results 
are invariably nonlinear. 45 

The Newtonian view of the world is that 
of a giant machine. Everything runs smoothly, 
precisely, and predictably. Everything is 
measurable. 46 Systems approach proponents 
suggest that all problems in warfare can be 
easily resolved and that military operations 
are immune to perturbations from their wider 
environment. All that is needed is for ones 
military machine to operate at peak efficiency; 
then victory is ensured. The neo-Newtonians 
believe the outcome of a war can be predicted. 
Hence, they put an extraordinary emphasis 
on quantifiable methods in measuring the 
progress and outcome of combat. They offer a 
clean concept of warfare, believing that a direct 



link can be established between cause and 
effect. Small causes lead to minor results, while 
decisive outcomes require massive inputs. The 
proportional connection can be established 
between each cause and effect. 47 War is con- 
sidered a one-sided problem rather than an 
interaction between two animate forces. The 
enemy’s actions or reactions can essentially be 
disregarded. In fact, because the enemy cannot 
be controlled, he is not considered a factor at 
all. 48 The neo -Newtonians acknowledge that 
uncertainties and friction existed in past wars. 
However, they contend that fog of war and 
friction in combat were caused by the inability 
to acquire and transmit information in real 
or near- real time. 49 Friction can be reduced to 
manageable levels by deploying a vast array of 
sensors and computers netted together. 

A systems approach to warfare is not 
much different from the failed “geometrical” or 
“mathematical” school that dominated military 
thinking in Europe in the late 18 th century, 
which Clausewitz vehemently opposed. Con- 
trary to the views of many EBO proponents, 



the Newtonian view of the 
world is that everything 
runs smoothly, precisely and 

predictably 



the Prussian did not embrace the systems view 
of warfare. In fact, he ridiculed thinkers such 
as Dietrich Heinrich von Buelow (1757-1807), 
one of the leaders of the mathematical school, 
who took all moral values out of the theory and 
dealt only with materiel, reducing all warfare 
to a pair of mathematical equations of balance 
and superiority in time and space, and a pair 
of angles and lines. 50 Clausewitz was against 
any dogmatic way of thinking. Among other 
things, he commented that efforts were made 
to equip in order to conduct war with prin- 
ciples, rules, or even systems. The conduct of 
war in his view branches out in all directions 
and has no definite limits. Thus, “an irreconcil- 
able conflict exists between this type of theory 
and actual practice.” 51 

Clausewitz insisted that the outcome of 
any war cannot be predicted with certainty 
because so many intangible elements come 
into play. 52 The art of war deals with living 
and moral forces. Thus, it cannot attain the 
absolute and must always leave a margin for 
uncertainty. The greater the gap between 
uncertainty on one hand, and courage and 



self-confidence on the other, the greater the 
margin left for accidents. 53 

Clausewitz wrote that war is not the 
action of a living force upon a lifeless mass 
but the collision of two living forces. 54 The 
enemy has his own will and can thus react 
unpredictably and even irrationally. Systems 
approach enthusiasts seem unaware that the 
timing and scope of irrationality cannot be 
predicted or measured. It is simply unknow- 
able. Yet irrational decisions on either side 
can have significant consequences on both a 
course and an outcome. In general, one can 
presume that rational actors in a war make 
rational and proper choices when confronted 
with competing alternatives, each having a 
cost and payoff that are known or available 
to the actors. 55 However, the pervasive uncer- 
tainty in any war, the role of chance and pure 
luck, and the enemy’s independent will and 
actions make rationality in the conduct of war 
a highly unrealistic expectation. A rational 
calculus, after all, is based on the notion 
that nations fight wars in pursuit of postwar 
objectives whose benefits exceed their cost. 
Benefits and costs are weighed throughout 
the war, and once the expenditures of effort 
exceed the scale of the political objective, the 
objective must be renounced and peace will 
follow. 56 The rationality of decisionmaking 
presupposes each side knows exactly what the 
changing objectives of the other side are and 
what those objectives are worth in effort and 
sacrifice. They each also have all the neces- 
sary information to evaluate the other side’s 
intent to continue or cease fighting. Thus, one 
side or the other can precisely calculate the 
enemy’s relative current and future strengths. 

Also, one or both sides can identify and 
compare the anticipated costs of all avail- 
able options. 57 Systems approach proponents 
acknowledge that war is rarely at equilibrium 
because of the combined influences from the 
physical environment and such intangible 
factors as politics, leadership, and informa- 
tion. They also acknowledge the effect of 
friction, fatigue, loss of morale, and poor lead- 
ership. 58 Yet they seemingly do not realize that 
the systems approach cannot predict, much 
less correctly measure, combined effects of 
friction, uncertainty, danger, fear, chance, and 
luck in the conduct of war. Clausewitz wrote 
that friction is the only concept that “more or 
less corresponds to the factors that distinguish 
real war from war on the paper.” 59 In his view, 
“Actions in a war are like movement in a resis- 
tant element; in war it is difficult for normal 
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efforts to achieve even moderate results.” 60 
Friction consists of the infinite number of 
unforeseen things, large and small, that inter- 
fere with all activities in war. 61 It encompasses 
uncertainties, errors, accidents, technical dif- 
ficulties, and the unforeseen, and their effects 
on decisions, morale, and actions. 62 

Clausewitz wrote that the military 
machine is basically simple and therefore easy 
to manage. Yet it is composed of many parts, 
and each part is composed of individuals. Each 
of these has the potential to generate friction. 
The ever-present factor of danger, combined 
with the physical exertions that war demands, 
compounds the problem. Friction is the 
factor that makes the apparently easy things 
in warfare so difficult. 63 Clausewitz wrote that 
the most serious source of friction in war is 
the difficulty of accurate recognition. This, in 
turn, makes things appear entirely different 
from what one expected. He also emphasized 
that friction in war cannot be reduced to a few 
points, as in mechanics. Friction is everywhere 
in contact with chance. It brings about “effects 
that cannot be measured— just because they are 
largely due to chance.” 64 

Because combat is a clash of opposing 
wills, uncertainties and unknowns abound. 

This fog of war, when combined with friction, 
creates numerous ambiguities about which a 
commander must make decisions. The higher 
the level of war, the more uncertainties the 
situation encompasses. Chances of achieving 
surprise and deception increase as the fog of 
war increases. Clausewitz wrote that the only 
situation the commander knows fully is his 
own. He knows the enemy’s situation only from 
unreliable information. Also, it is human nature 
either to underestimate or overestimate enemy 
strengths. 65 The effectiveness of military forces 
is reduced when decisions are made, as they 
often are, on the basis of imperfect, incomplete, 
or even false information. The fog of war is 
the main factor that makes some commanders 
willing to take high (but prudent) risks and 
others extremely cautious or deliberative in 
making decisions. The uncertainties and imper- 
fections in the knowledge of the situation on 
which the commander bases his decisions and 
actions can never be fully mastered, regardless 
of ones advances in information technologies. 
Uncertainty in war is not only a result of a lack 
of information, but also often caused by what 
one does not comprehend in a given situation. 

Despite some differences in emphasis, all 
systems enthusiasts share essentially the same 



views on warfare. They are neo-Newtonians 
because they view warfare as a machine. For 
them, the outcome of a war is quite predictable. 
Hence, they try to quantify both tangible and 
intangible elements in war. Systems advocates 
generally overemphasize the role and impor- 
tance of technology. They also believe that 
despite difficulties, uncertainties in a situation 
can be reduced if not even eliminated. The 
factor of friction can be mastered. One can 
easily agree that systems theories can be suc- 
cessfully applied in analyzing many aspects of 
human activities— for example, the economy, 
business, organizations, and political system. 
However, it is a quite a stretch to apply such 
theory to warfare. War is not economic activity, 
and it is not a business (as it is widely believed 
to be in the U.S. military and elsewhere). No 
other human activity even distantly approaches 
war in complexity and unpredictability. 

One can disagree with many ideas 
espoused by Clausewitz 180 years ago. Yet 
despite the passage of the time, his views on 
the nature of war, the relationship between 
policy and strategy, and the importance of 
moral and psychological factors in warfare 
are as valid today as they were then. Warfare 
has remained a domain full of uncertain- 
ties, friction, chance, luck, fear, danger, and 
irrationality. No advances in technology will 
ever change that. Finally, any new or emerg- 
ing military theory, including the systems 
approach to warfare, must fully meet the test 
of reality. And if the theory conflicts with 
reality, then it must be modified, radically 
changed, or abandoned. JFQ 
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I n this article, we introduce the concept 
of survivable, non-fossil fuel power- 
plants that can be transported to remote 
theaters of operation. Our rationale 
arises from a sense of urgency for countering 
two emerging threats facing land forces today: 
the increasing cost and vulnerability of fossil 
fuel extraction, refining, and distribution 
systems; and worldwide proliferation of highly 
accurate weapons launched at long standoff 
ranges. Our vision spotlights nuclear energy 



for expeditionary U.S. Army and Marine 
Corps forces as opposed to sea and air because 
the Navy is already largely nuclear and because 
substantial Air Force fuel improvements face 
unresolved technology issues. 

Our notion of land force energy surviv- 
ability derives from mobility and stealth. 
Mobility is key in that it permits evasion of 
attack by coordinate-guiding weapons. Mobil- 
ity also allows serving widely dispersed forces 
without reliance on extended power grids, 
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fixed storage facilities, and processing plants. 
To complement mobile energy, we focus on 
land vehicles that use hydrogen fuel and elec- 
tricity for power. 

Transportable, mobile powerplants 
permit manufacture of hydrogen in theater 
and recharging of vehicular batteries in the 
field. We envision transportability by ship, 
barge, cargo aircraft, or airship, and theater 
mobility by tractor trailer truck, railroad 
flatcar, cargo aircraft, or airship. 

Modern armies require copious 
amounts of energy to conduct their opera- 



tions. Energy is consumed as fuel for a variety 
of vehicles and as electricity for illumination, 
communication, computing, food process- 
ing, and environmental heating and cooling. 
Modern military forces also are more often 
called upon to provide humanitarian relief 
in the form of electricity for civilian popula- 
tions. Taken together, these energy demands 
argue for affordable, reliable, and survivable 
power under combat stress and emergency 
conditions. 

The outlook, however, is not promis- 
ing regarding any of these issues. Due to 




Soldiers hook fuel blivets 
to C-47 Chinook for 
transport to forward 
elements 



dwindling reserves of reliable, inexpensive 
oil and competing worldwide demand, fuel 
costs have already begun to skyrocket, and 
responsible economists and geologists predict 
that they will go significantly higher. More- 
over, proliferation of guided bombs and mis- 
siles threatens to make stationary refineries, 
powerplants, storage vessels, generators, and 
power grids prime targets with low expected 
survivability in future regional conflicts. 

Overwhelming reliance on foreign 
oil poses an additional dilemma. The entire 
national security system, including the political 
leadership, military forces, and Intelligence 
Community, relies on fossil fuel to operate. 
With 95 percent of proven oil reserves con- 
trolled outside of North America, 1 this poses a 
national risk that is monotonically increasing. 

To an alarming extent, then, the future 
has already arrived. Intensive study, planning, 
and early action to resolve this dilemma are 
warranted. 



in its latest budget request, the 
White House added a $2 billion 
surcharge for rising fuel costs 



Motivation 

The debilitating economic impact of 
$100+ per barrel for oil and $4+ per gallon for 
gasoline on the U.S. civilian population is well 
known. Such prices undermine military oper- 
ations as well. U.S. forces currently consume 
340,000 barrels of oil daily, 1.5 percent of 
all the oil used in the country. 2 In 2006, the 
Department of Defense (DOD) energy bill was 
$13.6 billion, 25 percent higher than the year 
before. Petroleum costs have subsequently 
increased more than 50 percent. In its latest 
budget request, the White House added a $2 
billion surcharge for rising fuel costs. It is con- 
ceivable that in coming decades, petroleum 
and natural gas will be so expensive that fuel 
will impinge on vehicular-intensive training 
exercises and on the acquisition of advanced 
equipment. 

The U.S. military must find a viable sub- 
stitute for fossil fuel. Fuel abundance is critical 
on the battlefield since it enables maneuver- 
ability. It is well recognized that lack of fuel 
can impose severe limitations on operations. 
There are numerous historical examples: 

■ George Pattons 1944 drive for Germany 
stalled because Dwight Eisenhower had to 
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divert fuel to British forces under Bernard 
Montgomery. 

■ As a consequence of interdiction in the 
Mediterranean Sea, German forces under 
Erwin Rommel literally ran out of gas in their 
1943 North Africa campaign. 

■ The 1944 drive by U.S. forces up the 
Rhone Valley in France was slowed by fuel 
shortages. 

■ The Luftwaffe was grounded late in 
World War II due to lack of fuel. 

■ Because of fuel scarcity, German pilots 
were sent into combat in the last 9 months of 
World War II with only a third of the training 
hours actually required. 

Wartime survivability of infrastruc- 
ture for fuel extraction, manufacturing, 
and distribution has reached a critical state 
with the worldwide proliferation of satellite- 
guided standoff missiles and bombs. As a 
case in point, Russia recently introduced 
the Kh-38MK air-to-surface missile. It 
uses GLONASS (Global Navigation Satel- 
lite System) satellite navigation, equivalent 
to global positioning system (GPS) with 
accuracy of better than 35 feet, and has a 
standoff range of 25 miles. 3 More ominously, 
threats with longer range also exist, typically 
5,000 to 8,000 miles for intercontinental and 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles, 700 
miles for cruise missiles, and 400 miles for 
short-range ballistic missiles. 4 Currently, most 
of these systems employ comparatively inac- 
curate inertial guidance, but many are being 
upgraded to satellite navigation with perfor- 
mance equivalent to the Kh-38MK. 

Since attack missile warheads have 
damage areas of 5,000 to 7,500 square feet, we 
can estimate the benefits of random move- 
ment for a mobile reactor. Calculations are 
summarized in figure 1, in which damage 
probability is plotted against displacement. 
When the displacement is 0, the damage prob- 
ability is more than 0.9. However, when the 
displacement is 600 feet or more, the damage 
probability is less than 0.009 for either 
warhead extreme. 

Clearly, mobility acts as a powerful 
countermeasure against coordinate-guiding 
munitions. Recent history reinforces the 
premise: 

■ During the first Gulf War (Operation 
Desert Storm), the only Iraqi Scud missiles that 
survived the U.S. air assault were of the mobile 



(wheeled) variety. These missiles later rained 
on Tel Aviv and Saudi Arabia. 

■ A 1991 study by Air Force Chief of Staff 
General Merrill McPeak revealed the challenge 
of targeting mobile targets: “Efforts to suppress 
Iraqi launches of Scud missiles during Desert 
Storm ran into problems. Mobile launchers 
proved remarkably elusive and survivable. 
Objects targeted were impossible to discrimi- 
nate from decoys (and clutter) with radar and 
infrared sensors.” 5 

■ In the 2006 war in Lebanon, the Israeli 
air force could not stop more than 1,000 
Hizballah truck- mobile rockets from striking 
Israeli urban areas. 

Abundance of fuel is critical for success 
in big and small wars. U.S. forces in Iraq 
consume 1,680,000 gallons daily. The famous 
flanking maneuver during Operation Desert 
Storm burned 4.5 million gallons of fuel per 



day. After 5 days of combat, the maneuver 
required 70,000 tons of fuel. 6 

Prudence dictates development of abun- 
dant military power sources that are surviv- 
able, independent of petroleum, and require 
little fixed infrastructure to serve dispersed 
forces. 

Candidates for Vehicular Fleet 

In the near term, it is likely that military 
land vehicles will be powered by blends of 
conventional and synthetic fuels. This prac- 



tice has already begun, but at best it is an act 
of expedience that reduces reliance on foreign 
sources. Blended fuels are not significantly 
less expensive than petroleum, and they emit 
similar kinds and amounts of pollutants. 
Blends and synthetics also suffer from the 
same vulnerabilities as fossil fuels in their 
dependence on fixed refining and distribution 
infrastructure. 



over the longer term, military 
land fleets will consist of 
mixtures of electric vehicles, 
fuel-cell vehicles, hydrogen 
vehicles, and hybrids 



Over the longer term, military land 
fleets will consist of mixtures of electric 
vehicles, fuel-cell vehicles, hydrogen vehicles, 



and hybrids. All require energy rechargers or 
hydrogen fueling. We propose to provide both 
with theater-based mobile nuclear facilities. 

Most of the research and innovation in 
vehicular fuel technology is funded by major 
automobile manufacturers. To gain insight 
into the options for military vehicles, we 
briefly survey the approaches taken by the 
civilian automotive industry. 

Battery-powered Electric Vehicles. 
Battery-powered all-electric vehicles are 
currently available commercially but are 
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notoriously expensive, underpowered, and 
marginal in practicality Their batteries 
require substantial improvement for military 
use. Typical vehicle ranges without recharging 
are 50 to 100 miles, and speeds are low (less 
than 50 mph under good road conditions). 
Intensive research is being undertaken to 
improve that situation, but solutions appear to 
be 10 years away. Current battery candidates 
include lithium-ion (many variants), zinc-air, 
iron-nanophosphate, and titanium dioxide- 
barium titanate. 

Hybrid Electric-Internal Combustion 
Vehicles. Hybrids are the near-term imple- 
mentation of electric vehicles. They combine 
battery-powered electric motors for low-speed 
operation and hydrocarbon-fueled internal 
combustion engines for higher speeds. The 
result is a fuel- efficient vehicle, often deliver- 
ing 35 to 45 mpg but requiring recharging 
every few hundred miles. Dozens of commer- 
cial models exist. 

Military Services are pressuring devel- 
opers to provide near-term hybrid vehicles 
suitable for combat operations. The technol- 
ogy appears sufficiently mature to expect 
implementation as early as 2010. However, 
hybrids are again only an expedient solu- 



tion that improves road mileage. They do 
not reduce costs and only marginally reduce 
dependence on foreign fuel sources. 

Fuel Cell-Powered Vehicles. In fuel 
cell vehicles, hydrogen is chemically reacted 
with airborne oxygen to produce electricity 
and water. The hydrogen is channeled as ions 
through membranes, called Proton Exchange 
Membranes (PEM), and then combined with 
ionized oxygen. The electrons created when 
the hydrogen is ionized are directed through a 
circuit, enabling electricity to drive a motor. 

Fuel cells are of relatively low potential. 
To be useful in powering vehicles, they must 
be assembled in stacks. However, fuel cell 
stacks are costly. The Department of Energy 
goal for large-scale fuel cell production is $30 
per kilowatt (kW). A 100 -kW stack equivalent 
to 134 horsepower would cost $3,000. 

Currently, there are only a small number 
of fuel cell vehicles on the road. The 2001 
Mercedes-Benz F-Cell had a PEM- driven 
65-kW induction motor. With a range of 110 
miles, it got 26 miles per pound of hydrogen. 
More recently, Honda fielded the FCX/FCX- 
Clarity and Chevrolet fielded the Equinox. 
They have ranges of 180 to 270 miles and 
achieve speeds of 90 to 100 mph with 107 to 



134 horsepower, all respectively. 7 By 2015- 
2020, there should be many more of higher 
performance and lower price. 8 

Reformer-fed Fuel Cells. Most fuel 
cell vehicles use gaseous hydrogen stored 
in high-pressure tanks. However, it is also 
possible to use liquid fuels such as methanol 
stored in conventional tanks. The latter need 
reformers— processors that release hydrogen. 
The reformer catalytically converts fuel into 
hydrogen and carbon dioxide. Hydrogen 
drives the fuel cell; carbon dioxide and 
water vapor are released to the atmosphere. 
Reformer-fed fuel cells achieve 300 to 400 
miles per tank. However, they are complex, 
costly, and require additional maintenance. It 
is not clear which method, pure hydrogen or 
reformer-produced hydrogen, will prevail. 

Hydrogen Internal Combustion 
Engine Vehicles. It is also possible to fuel 
internal combustion engines with gaseous 
or liquid hydrogen. One technique is to store 
the gaseous form in onboard tanks at 5,000 
pounds per square inch and at room tem- 
perature in quantities sufficient for about 200 
miles. Research is under way to extend this to 
higher pressures and even more mileage, as 
well as to other methods of storage. 
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In 2001, BMW unveiled a cryogenically 
cooled liquid-hydrogen sedan, the 750hL. This 
prototype had a 330-cubic-inch, 12-cylinder 
engine, and a 36-gallon fuel tank. Since then, 
BMW has fielded several dozen experimental 
sedans in the Hydrogen 7 Series. Two versions 
are available: a monofuel system with an engine 
tuned for only hydrogen, and a bifuel configu- 
ration with gasoline as the other fuel. Volume 
production of liquid hydrogen-fueled vehicles, 
however, has not been undertaken to date. 

Alternative Methods for Storing 
Hydrogen. Over and beyond onboard tanks, 
there are a variety of additional techniques 
for storing hydrogen and subsequently using 
it as fuel. The most thoroughly researched 
involves the use of metal hydrides that have 
the ability to adsorb hydrogen under pres- 
sure and reversibly release it upon heating. 
Typical hydrides are magnesium-, lithium-, or 
aluminum-based, and they require hydrogen 
compression to 3 to 30 times the air pressure 
at sea level. Overall, hydride storage of hydro- 
gen has not yet proved practical. Hydrides are 
toxic and volatile, and their storage containers 
are heavy and expensive. 

Another storage technique exploits 
the use of ammonia. It releases hydrogen in 
a catalytic reformer with no harmful waste 



tion has not been achieved, however, because 
materials capable of long-term exposure to 
strong acids at high temperature have not been 
demonstrated. 

■ Continuous steam-iron process (1,470°F). 
The basic reaction is the decomposition of 
steam by iron oxide to yield hydrogen and a 
higher oxidation state of iron. The process 
takes place in the presence of producer gas 
obtained from coal. However, long-term utility 
of the process is questionable due to extensive 
air pollution. 

■ Coal gasification. Finely ground coal is 
reacted with steam and oxygen at high tem- 
perature, the reaction producing hydrogen and 
carbon dioxide. The process is similar to meth- 
ane-steam reforming but is substantially more 
polluting and less efficient. Impurities include 
sulfur- containing ash and hydrogen sulfide. 

The most practical option with potential 
for in-theater mobility is electrolysis of ionized 
water. The inefficiency of electrolysis can be 
alleviated somewhat by conducting the process 
at high temperature ( 1,000- 1,400°F) and 
high pressure (450 pounds per square inch). 9 
Methane- steam reforming is also feasible, but 
the long-term scarcity of methane weakens 
the option. Thermo-chemical decomposition 



mobility, low pollution, and availability to over- 
ride efficiency and low cost. 

Assuming 5 megawatts (MW) of elec- 
tricity is available for powering electrolysis 
and heating water, enough hydrogen can be 
manufactured to fuel more than 400 vehicles 
per day. 10 This involves production of 20,000 
gallons of liquid hydrogen daily. The elec- 
trolysis unit can conceptually be mounted on 
a flatbed truck with dimensions 50 feet long 
by 8 feet wide by 10 feet high (see figure 2). 

Candidates for Mobile Reactors 

The requirement to be transportable 
imposes severe design restrictions. The reac- 
tors must be relatively small to fit into a mili- 
tary transport aircraft. The weight constraint 
of the C-5A/B Galaxy is 90 to 140 tons and 
the size limitation is 19 feet by 13.5 feet by 100 
feet. As an alternative, the proposed Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency Walrus 
Hybrid Ultra Large Aircraft-type airship had 
a conceptual capacity of 500 to 1,000 tons of 
cargo. 11 Transportability also implies a degree 
of modularity so the reactor can be loaded as 
an integral unit. 

Mobile reactors impose an even more 
extensive set of constraints. Mobile nuclear 
reactors would preferably have: 



volume production of liquid hydrogen-fueled vehicles has not 
been undertaken to date 



discharge. Ammonia is conveniently storable 
at room temperature and atmospheric pres- 
sure when dissolved in water. Under pressure, 
it is suitable as liquid or gaseous fuel in modi- 
fied internal combustion engines. 



of water is considered too hazardous, and the 
two processes extracting hydrogen from coal 
are not conducive to mobility and are highly 
polluting. In selecting high-temperature water 
electrolysis, we therefore choose to allow 



■ closed cooling and moderating systems 

■ nonhazardous and desirably inert 

■ helium, carbon dioxide, heavy water, 
liquid metals acceptable; liquid salts deemed 
not suitable due to hazard potential 

■ self-contained operations with minimal 
heat or waste effluents 

■ largely robotic operation 

■ inherently safe operation 



Manufacturing Hydrogen 

Alternative commercial methods for 
manufacturing hydrogen include: 

■ Room temperature electrolysis of water. 
Electrolysis is used to separate hydrogen and 
oxygen, the efficiency being about 70 percent. 

■ Methane-steam reforming (1,650°F). 
Steam reforming of natural gas is the method 
most commonly used commercially. A waste 
product is carbon dioxide. This high-temper- 
ature process lends itself to the extreme heat 
available with gas-cooled nuclear reactors. 

■ Thermo- chemical decomposition of 
water (930-l,470°F) catalyzed by sulfurous 
acid. A potential thermo -chemical process 
is the sulfur trioxide cycle. Commercializa- 



Figure 2. Schematic Mobile Electrolysis Unit 
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■ negative void coefficient (that is, the 
power reduces when the reactor core tempera- 
ture goes up) 

■ passive cooling (that is, loss of coolant 
will not damage the fuel; the core tempera- 
ture eventually cools due to radiation and 
convection); these characteristics preclude 
Chernobyl and Three Mile Island-type 
nuclear accidents 

■ resistance to terrorist attack. Tristruc- 
tural- Isotropic (TRISO) -fueled reactors are 
attractive in this respect 12 

■ resistance to nuclear weapon prolifera- 
tion possibilities 

■ breeder reactors produce plutonium and 
violate U.S. policy 

■ breeder reactor safeguards to prevent fuel 
pilfering, however, are possible and have been 
employed in other countries 13 

■ a convincing waste disposal 
configuration 

■ resistance to explosive attack. 

We have identified four reactor con- 
cepts 14 considered appropriate for a field army, 
although further refinements are needed for 
added mobility. As we will later observe, these 
specific designs would have to be scaled down 
to conform to theater mobility constraints. 

The Remote-site Modular Helium 
Reactor (RS-MHR) is a gas- cooled reactor 
proposed by General Atomics. It uses TRISO 



fuel in batch operation and has most of the 
desirable characteristics of a mobile reactor. 

It is passively safe, secure from fuel theft and 
waste pollution, and resistant to terrorist and 
explosive attacks. Two reactors have been 
investigated by General Atomics, rated at 10 
and 25 megawatts electric. 

The Multi-mobile Reactor (MMR) 
concept involves an array of self-contained, 
factory-built, transportable gas-cooled 
modules proposed by Sandia National Labo- 
ratories. Although many details are lacking, 
each module is appropriate for mobility, and 
the power is compatible with the requirements 
needed to fuel field army vehicles. 



the requirement to be 
transportable imposes severe 
design restrictions 



The High Temperature Test Reactor 
(HTTR) is similar in concept to the RS-MHR 
but somewhat larger (30 MW). It is described 
separately because it has been operational 
in Japan since 1998 whereas the RS-MHR is 
conceptual. The HTTR is specifically config- 
ured to couple to a steam-methane hydrogen 
reforming plant. It would have to be scaled 
down to achieve mobility in anything signifi- 
cantly smaller than a Walrus airship. 




The Small, Sealed, Transportable, 
Autonomous Reactor (SSTAR) is a fast 
breeder reactor concept that is passively safe, 
has helium as coolant in one version, and is 
tamper-resistant. In principle, it would over- 
come U.S. policy prohibiting breeder reactors. 
The system has a 30 -year lifetime, and all the 
waste products are sealed inside. Livermore 
Laboratories has designed a 10-MW version 
weighing 200 tons. That would be transport- 
able in a scaled-down Walrus or on a truck, 
but it should also be possible to design a 
smaller system. A version scaled to 90 to 100 
tons would have estimated dimensions of 38 
feet in length by 7.5 feet in diameter and a 
power of 4.5 to 5 MW. 

Operational Concept 

We propose to support a Stryker 
Brigade (nominally 3,600 Soldiers) with one 
mobile power reactor and a mobile hydrogen 
electrolysis unit. Each brigade has about 
400 vehicles, 350 of which are light-assault 
vehicles. The 4.5- to 5 -MW reactor could 
provide enough hydrogen and electricity to 
fuel 400 vehicles daily. 

Since there are currently 33 combat 
infantry and armor/cavalry brigades, we 
propose to field 100 reactors and 100 elec- 
trolysis units including spares. These mobile 
facilities would replace traditional Forward 
Area Refueling Points (FARPs). Descriptively, 
we call them “nuclear FARPs.” The mobility 
concept is to move the nuclear FARP every 
day or so under battlefield conditions. These 
will be movements of hundreds of feet by 
road. Movement between FARPs, however, 
would be by C-5A/B or by airship. 15 Such 
procedures, admittedly needing refinement, 
underlie the survivability of a nuclear FARP. 

We assume air and space superiority 
conditions that preclude the use of enemy 
manned aircraft and unmanned combat air 
vehicles. That leaves only long-range satellite- 
and terrain-guided missiles as viable methods 
of standoff attack. 16 Mobility ensures surviv- 
ability against such fixed- coordinate missiles. 
Note that it will be necessary to shield the heat 
signature produced by the reactors; otherwise, 
they will be vulnerable to heat- seeking guid- 
ance. Thermal shielding can be achieved with 
overhead canvas and blowers to disperse heat 
peripherally. Overhead canvas would also 
enable a degree of camouflage. 

The U.S. Army has had extensive experi- 
ence with transportable reactor technology. 
From 1968 to 1976, a 45 -MW nuclear reactor 
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on the barge Sturgis provided power for the 
Panama Canal community. 17 Other portable 
nuclear reactors were operated in Wyoming, 
Greenland, and Antarctica. 

It may also be possible to provide fleet- 
wide monitoring of the reactors and electroly- 
sis units by satellite to permit cost-saving, 
manpower- efficient troubleshooting. 

Strategic Implications 

Strategic implications of a mobile and 
survivable fleet of vehicles independent of 
fossil fuels would be profound. They include: 

■ fielding combat vehicles with affordable, 
self-sufficient sources of abundant fuel that do 
not contribute to atmospheric pollution 

■ providing fuel to a dispersed fleet in a 
survivable, sustainable manner 

■ eliminating vulnerable in-theater, single- 
point, fixed-location sources of fuel manufac- 
ture and distribution 

■ diminishing the logistic footprint associ- 
ated with hauling fuel tonnages over thou- 
sands of miles to supply an operating theater 
military force 

■ developing a mobile testbed for modular 
nuclear-powered electricity to provide alterna- 
tives for the fossil fuel crisis now gripping the 
world economy 

■ providing a means to supply low-cost 
power in support of humanitarian missions 
around the world. 

The cost of fossil fuels combined with 
the low survivability of fixed extraction, 
refining, and distribution systems puts the 
Army’s land-based fleet of combat vehicles 
in jeopardy for future conflicts. The Army 
should define a new fleet of vehicles powered 
by a combination of electricity and hydrogen. 
Preferably, this fleet would be energized by 
theater-mobile nuclear reactors and theater- 
mobile hydrogen manufacturing facilities. 
Appropriate technology for these vehicles, 
reactors, and manufacturing facilities is just 
beginning to become available commercially. 

Electrically powered vehicles with 
military potential are not currently avail- 
able but may become practical in a decade 
or so. However, fuel cell-powered vehicles, 
hydrogen-powered vehicles, and hybrids are 
all approaching commercial viability. Military 
versions can be expected in the 2010-2020 
timeframe. The Army needs to define its 
requirements and plan for the future fleet in 



terms of survivability, affordability, and inde- 
pendence of fuel sources. 

Mobile nuclear reactors in several 
varieties can be postulated. They weigh 90 to 
100 tons and can be transported on a C-5A/B 
transport aircraft or a Walrus-type airship 
derivative and locally on a flatbed truck. They 
produce power of 4.5 to 5 MW, sufficient to 
provide hydrogen and electricity to fuel about 
400 vehicles daily. One appropriate type of 
hydrogen manufacturing facility is a high- 
temperature electrolysis unit. It also can be 
made mobile and can be powered by a mobile 
nuclear reactor. 

The general benefits of the mobile 
fueling system postulated are profound and 
revolutionary. They provide for: 

■ a lighter, more mobile military 

■ streamlined logistics 

■ more ammunition resulting from 
reduced fuel tonnage 

■ minimized energy supply chain 

■ energy with national self-sufficiency 

■ reduced energy infrastructure 

■ sustainability 

■ increased survivability 

■ increased affordability 

■ greater tactical efficiency. 

Detailed planning for the new land 
vehicle fleet is needed. It should include speci- 
fications for land vehicles, mobile reactors, 
mobile hydrogen manufacturing facilities, 
and transport aircraft, airships, and trucks. A 
concept of operations needs to be developed 
in accordance with military standards. 

Mobile, affordable, and reliable power 
sources based on nuclear power have the 
potential to permit viable operations of the 
Army for the foreseeable future. The concept 
warrants extensive study by the Department 
of Defense and the Department of the Army. 
JFQ 
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Teaching Strategy 

in the 21 st Century 

By GABRIEL MARCELLA and STEPHEN O. FOUGHT 



W ith a good strategy, even 
the weak can succeed; 
with a weak strategy, even 
the strong will struggle. 
Strategy is, and will continue to be, the 
linchpin to military success. Unfortunately, 
professional military education (PME) does 
not develop strategists very well . 1 This long- 
standing deficiency needs to be corrected. 

The war colleges are the proper institutions 
to take on the task, even though their current 
approaches are more descriptive than pre- 
scriptive in teaching strategy. We need to 
reverse that emphasis. 

The first step is to remove self-generated 
obstacles, beginning with the concept and 
definition of strategy . 2 Strategy is stratified 
roughly according to the major participants 
within each partition: grand strategy (and its 



scion national security strategy) is artful and 
the purview of kings and Presidents; military 
strategy, while subservient and linked to 
grand strategy, is more mechanical and has 
its roots in military science; tactics, which 
also stem from military science, are quite 
prescribed and situation- specific and belong 
to the military— in particular, the company 
grade ranks . 3 Somewhere along the line we 
get theater and/or campaign strategy, which 
we attribute to the generals and, eventually, 
operational art . 4 

This partitioning is comfortable, perhaps 
because it is attuned to modern Western ideal- 
istic portrayals of the division of labor between 
civilian political and military leadership, and 
even between domestic and foreign policy. By 
the same token, it is academically appealing 
because it encourages independent examina- 



tion by political science or military history 
scholars without forcing the two disciplines to 
integrate their research, results, or teaching. 

This approach is nicely suited for teach- 
ing about strategy. However, it is not reflective 
of the real world and may be a dysfunctional, 
self-fulfilling prophecy. That is, by partition- 
ing the definition so carefully into levels to 
serve theoretical or academic purposes, we 
come to believe that strategy is actually parti- 
tioned in that manner in the real world — and 
thus treat grand strategy, military strategy, 
theater strategy, campaign strategy, and even 
tactics as separate and distinct when they 
actually are similar and can be researched and 
taught by way of their similarities rather than 
against a backdrop of assumed divisions. 

After all, in the real world of war and 
peace, generals are heavily involved, along with 
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senior statesmen of the national security team, 
in what we have labeled grand strategy. Politi- 
cal leaders are similarly engaged in military 
strategy— one does not need a dissertation 
on Vietnam, Operation Desert One , Lebanon, 
or even the Gulf Wars to appreciate that 
conclusion. In the field, those lieutenants and 
captains who are said to be engaged in tactics 
firmly believe that they are developing strategy 
(albeit with a limited horizon)— and, if asked, 
might say they believe their platoons, flights, 
or department members are executing tactics. 
Indeed, in practice, every level believes (and, 
we think, accurately believes) that it is involved 
in creating strategy, subject to limits to their 
horizon imposed from above (and beyond ). 5 

In a similar manner, the term policy has 
been malpartitioned, and along the same lines 
as the partitioning of strategy. The current 
use of the term eventually establishes a dif- 
ference between policymakers and operators 
that divides, roughly, the politicians from the 
generals . 6 Yet in reality, “operators” do a lot 
of policymaking and policymakers get their 
hands deep into the well of operations— and 
each shapes the other to a great degree. 

One can clear away all of the afore- 
mentioned dirt, debris, and confusion about 
strategy, and policy, with the following uni- 
versal definition: Strategy is the art of applying 
power to achieve objectives, within the limits 
imposed by policy. 

Strategy exists and is developed at 
every level. It is developed with the purpose 
of connecting political purpose with means, 
which are always constrained. Absent con- 
straints, there is no need for strategy. Limits 
to freedom of action exist at every level and 
must be accounted for by those who develop 
strategy. These limitations are, collectively, 
called policy. When one develops strategy, 
one develops limits (hence policy) on other 
levels— certainly on levels below, quite often 
on collateral levels, and at times on levels 
above. Sometimes these limits are imposed 
purposefully and sometimes they are gener- 
ated quite by accident— the latter being what 
Carl von Clausewitz might have called the 
“fog of strategy.” 

Perhaps the most important aspect of 
the proposed definition is that strategy is 
common to every level of the organization 
(and activity). However, the variables that 



comprise the challenge of developing strategy 
are not. In the arena where company-grade 
officers are likely to be involved in developing 
and executing strategy, the variables are fewer 
and quite likely to be known with a reasonable 
amount of fidelity and accuracy, especially 
in terms of objectives, available means, and 
policy limits. At this level, the variables on 
the “means” side of the process will probably 
be under the control of the group that must 
develop and execute strategy. By the same 
token, the duration or horizon (or both) of the 
strategy is more likely to be short. 



As one ascends the organizational 
ladder or engages in more expanded or pro- 
tracted conflicts, more variables enter the 
process — in terms of goals, means, and policy. 
For the same reason, these variables are less 



likely to be well understood, the means are 
less likely to be under the control of those 
who would develop/execute strategy, and the 
time dimension is likely to be longer (either in 
terms of the time period in which the strategy 
must be executed, or the likely period where 
the strategy might have an effect on other 
areas). The limits are also likely to be more 
and more complicated, and in some cases 
even contradictory. But the process of forming 



strategy is essentially the same — one has to 
meld political purpose with means, within the 
boundaries of the situation. 

The bottom line is that, much like other 
human behaviors, the fundamental behavior 
of developing strategy is similar in all situa- 
tions, but the situations differ in terms of the 
variables. Thus, teaching strategy is parallel 
to teaching leadership — the fundamentals of 
leadership are the same, no matter where one 
is in the organization or the situations faced. 
One can, and perhaps must, build on prior 
skills as one rises in the organization and 



takes on more challenging leadership tasks. 
Teaching strategy should be no more difficult 
or complicated than teaching any of the other 
subjects addressed by the war colleges or, in 
fact, across all of PME. 



Strategy at All Levels 

At the company-grade schools, strategy 
ought to be taught and practiced around 
scenarios that are fairly well defined. Ends 
ought to be spelled out in reasonable detail 
(and probably focused on a specific battlefield 
and the well-defined time horizon). Means 
(resources such as manpower, offensive and 
defensive capability, command relation- 
ships, intelligence, and so forth) should be 
reasonably well bounded. Policies (limita- 
tions) should be spelled out and reasonably 
consistent and understood. The physical situ- 
ation (terrain) should be well described and 
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probably limited, as should the political vari- 
ables (alliances, coalitions). The enemy should 
be defined and the intelligence should be 
rather pristine. Students should be expected 
to generate in-the-court solutions, but given 
opportunities to innovate— to push the limits, 
use resources in creative ways, and/or define 
ends as appropriate. There should be freedom 
of action within well- described scenarios. At 
the company grade and subsequent levels, 
the scenarios would include all of the instru- 
ments of national power and a complexity and 
uncertainty appropriate to the scenario. 

Intermediate Service schools should 
introduce uncertainty into each dimension 
as well as increase the number of dimensions. 
The mid-rank schools should challenge stu- 
dents to develop strategy in situations where 
the means are not entirely under their control 
(such as needing resources from coalition 
partners in exchange for changes in the rules 
of engagement or beyond). Purpose, means, 
and policies might be mildly contradictory 
(for example, take the military objective 
but minimize casualties). There should be a 
challenge to contain the battlefield (keep the 
conflict from expanding). The enemy might 
not be well described, or even known, at the 
outset. Intelligence should not be pristine. 



“Political” intervention would be introduced 
(for instance, “military” decisions in overseas 
conflicts driven by domestic politics). Moral 
hazard and ambiguity should be introduced to 
challenge decisionmaking. Ends might change 
as time and events move ahead. Freedom of 
action, and consequent innovation, would be 
not only encouraged, but also expected. 



moral hazard and ambiguity 
should be introduced to 
challenge decisionmaking 



War colleges (and beyond) should 
expand the number of variables and confound 
the existing variables. For instance, consider 
situations where the chain of command is 
obscure, overlapping, and contradictory, 
where resources are transitory and objectives 
either vague or in motion, and where intel- 
ligence is yet to be gathered, at best. The point 
is that the problem is essentially the same at 
every level: forging the many variables into a 
coherent plan of action with the available set 
of resources, mitigating risks where possible, 
and connecting political purpose with means 
within the boundaries set by policy. Strategy 
is the common process, and it can and should 



be taught at every level. What differs is the 
number of variables, the characteristics of 
those variables, and the inter nal/external rela- 
tionships among them. 

Case Studies Approach 

The second step in teaching strategy is 
to shape the curriculum. Students in PME 
are mature and accomplished. They are con- 
fident, capable, impatient with theory, and 
distrustful of history. They learn best by being 
given problems to solve, being allowed to flail 
against those problems, and absorbing profes- 
sorial and other scholarly wisdom when they 
are convinced they need it, and not before. A 
strategy for teaching strategy begs for a case 
study approach around a current and relevant 
curriculum that is prepared and executed by 
a multidisciplinary faculty steeped in practi- 
cal experience. Neither the curriculum nor 
the faculty comes out of thin air nor, for the 
most part, out of conventional academia; 
they almost certainly have to be created out 
of whole cloth. The following points seem 
axiomatic to a successful strategy for teaching 
strategy. 

1. Case studies should dominate the 
curriculum. Case studies force students into 
the problem; they put a face on history and 
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